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The Campaign in Full Swing 


(see page 18) 


“Battle Page’’ Series Begins 


(see page 21) 





My new Sheaffer Cartridge Pen is the neatest filling, smoothest 
writing fountain pen yer" ...says student leader Dave Michelman. 
Dave is a senior at Springfield High School in Springfield, Il‘nois, 
where he maintains an ““A-minus” average. He is an honor 
student...president of the senior class... president of the Rotary 
sponsored “Wheel Club”’...and an Eagle Scout. He also plays 
on the football and basketball teams 


NO DIP! NO DUNK! NO MESS! 


Sheaffer's new Cartridge Fountain Pen is the neat- 
est pen ever designed. It writes with the true char- 
acter of a real fountain pen, yet fills as easily as a 
balipoint. Drop either end of a sealed cartridge of 
Skrip writing fluid into the barrel and it’s “loaded” 

with more ink than you'll find in 


any other cartridge made. What's 
: more, Skrip cartridges are leak- 
proof; convenient and safe to carry 


Sraarrens 


: 
iweesese ») in pocket or purse 


wetentee: Gert No wonder millions of students 


and teachers throughout the country 
have already switched io this mod- 
ern way to write. (Choose your 


5 pect of Skrio Sheaffer Cartridge Pen today from 
c tric 49c 

artnieges. “*:  fivesmartcolors—black, blue, green, 
Economy pack ‘ 

12 Cartridges, 96¢ grey or red. 


SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 
$295 


with two free Skrip Cartridges « Others priced at $5. 


© 1960, &. A. OHEArIER POH CO., FORT macHEOH, tome + Grearren Fene + Marco Meamens Avot 











SAY, CHIP, HERE'S S.S. FANTASTIC — 
GOOD ITEM FROM HM, SOUNDS LIKE 
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THE SHIP THAT 
NEVER GOES 





























SO CHIP DRIVES TO THE BELL. TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
AND SEES THE "S:.¢. FANTASTIC.” 








Ta 
/ Y6S,CHIP, IT'S A 
{ FULL-SIZE MODEL OF 
\ PART OF A CABLE 


“7 TOFIND BETTER 
WAYS TO STORE, 
HANDLE AND 

PAY OUT UNDERSEA 

TELEPHONE CABLE. 














“BEFORE THE ‘FANTASTIC’ WAG BUILT, CABLE EXPERIMENTS 
WERE PERFORMED ABOARD A IP AT SEA...” 
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Ce — a, BUT THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE wr ° 
WORK WE'RE DOING ON CABLE RESEARCH, ¥ 


CHIP. OTHER SCIENTISTS ARE WORKING 
TO DISCOVER AND ELIMINATE ANY 





























A Royal Futura Portable is for really 
getting on top of your schoolwork 


Start this year right with a sleek, rugged, Royal Futura® Portable Type- 
writer. Just one quick look at your first Futura-typed paper says: this is 
the neat way to work. And when you get to reading that paper over, you'll 
realize some other things. You're thinking better, writing clearer. Why? 
Because this is the only portable with all the automatic features of standard 
office typewriters. It lets you put much more brainwork into your home- 
work, much less into the ordinary mechanics of getting it down on paper. 
Remember: you’re just not getting a complete portable unless you're get- 
ting a Royal Futura. (Smart, luggage-type carrying case included.) 


& 
A Product of Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y RGYAL 
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The portable typewriters for better schoolwork ... other Royal Portables from $49.95 plus tax 





if. * Did you know that roughly 85% 

How we make 7 ae | of a modern automobile is steel? 
a In fact, this wonderful metal is 

so important to the basic quality 


quality steel if ag sa | , of a car that we ourselves make 


a great deal of the steel used in 


for the Ford Family . 4 our products. And here’s how 


we do it... 


of Fine Cars 


, Deer! rhe 
~~ eS | 


Iron ore — the principal raw material used in making steel — 
arrives by ship at the Rouge in Dearborn, Michigan. Here, 
huge tower cranes scoop up 15 tons of ore at a single bite! 


Like mixing a cake, we carefully blend Terrific heat (3500° F.) melts ore in Steel results from “cooking” liquid 
the raw materiale of steel — ore, lime- our blast furnaces. Molten ore flows iron with molten blend of limestone 
stone, coke, etc. This special reci through trenches to ladle cars which and scrap steel. Poured into molds, 
then goes to our “kitchen” - Ford's carry ore — now called “pig iron”—to the steel hardens into a thick, chunky 
blast furnaces. open hearth furnaces. shape called an ingot. 


... And that’s how a scoop of 
ore becomes a finished piece of 
stee] — finer steel that means 
extra quality in the hundreds of 
automotive parts that we pro- 
duce. It’s one more reason why 
people find more security, dura- 
bility and satisfaction in the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars. 


Next, the steel is rolled out and show- Following acid bath, steel is cold 
ered with water to wash scale from rolled for required finish and dimen- 
the red-hot metal. This ribbon of steel sion. Finally, steel is again softened, 
may emerge from the mill as thin as preparing it for presses that produce 
854thousandths of an inch! our bodies, fenders, doors, etc. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigar 
FORD + FALCON + THUNDERBIRD « COMET + MERCURY + LINCOLN + LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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Q. On our double dates, my gf 
keeps “preening” her hair—even at 
the table. It’s embarrassing! What to 
do? T.R., Chicago, Illinois. 


A. Afraid you'll offend her if you 
speak up? Nevertheless... hair-do- 
ings) in public will zoom a girl into 
Social Oblivion! So, be helpful. Ask 
yourself why her set needs this fuss- 
budget bit? Does it wilt? Do the ends 
straggle? Just couldn't happen if she 
had a good permanent! You can solve her problem, subtly. Give a 
Toni Party. (Corral all your pals.) A Toni’s so easy, they'll have 
a ball—while getting new glamour-dos that last. Remember, “Hid- 
den Body” holds any hairstyle! No need for constant primping; 
pin-ups! 4 


Q. I'm starting in college. What hairstyle would e 
disguise that fresh-out-of-grade-school look? R.S., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. tf you'd get off to a good start, here's a tip. A ] 
frosh who flaunts a “too-old” do merely emphasizes 

her “greenie” status. Likewise, long pony tails—or 
cascades to the shoulder blades—won't improve that Hi \\\ 


scared bunny look! Choose a flattering, fluffy style; 
short or medium length. Casual. Carefree. (Let Carol 
Douglas send you an example.) Of course, the best 
“start” for a campus hairdo is a soft home permanent 
—to keep it at its prettiest 


Q. I wanted sun streaks this summer. So 
now—I've got a headful of burnt tumbleweed! 
W. M., Knoxville, Tennessee 


A. That's something to get steamed up about! 
Like this: Before shampooing, wet your hair 
with warm water. Mix a creme rinse (such 
as Tame) according to directions, and work 
all through your hair—especially the ends 
Now, pile hair on top of head .. . wrap a 
steaming towel ‘round. Let it “sit” until it 
cools. Follow with a mild shampoo -(and 
creme rinse “chaser”). Then, a final water- 
rinsing. Repeat routine after each shampoo. 


Q. My hair has a little natural curl but not enough to do some- 
thing with. Have you any suggestions? G.N., Logan, Utah. 


A. Why not swap that half-hearted curl for the kind that puts 
the do in a hairdo! The kind you get with a trusty home perma- 
nent designed for hair like yours. You know, permanents that 
come in only one strength may promise a flurry of curls in a 
hurry. But girls have different hair types. So Toni makes 3 wav- 
ing lotions: Regular, for normal hair; Super, for hard-to-wave 
hair; and Gentle for hair that waves easily—(the one you need!) 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
Include your complete name and address. 
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Presidential Hopefuls 


Dear Editor 
Your 


serie { irticles 


1960 was certainly good 
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You were both the 
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Congress and the Election 
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Dear Editor The Arts in America 


I think the government sl 
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After all, the 
man who will lead our 
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i ‘ Three cheers for your Forum Topic 
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our nation’s leading opera companies 
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bills, 


irnegie 
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to give the candidates free time 
; : eign government to help pay its 
to debate the major issues, voters wou | / 
a , tell ¢] just as the near-destruction or ( 
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Martin Ross 
Houston 


more 


Hall was embarrassing to all Americans 


I believe that the cultural interests 


Texas 
of Americans are at a record high—and 
future. It 


is really too bad that so many of us ir¢ 
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in danger of receiving second-rate 
grams only 
organizations 
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Marquette Mix / 


Communism and America 
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i) i? Editor 
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2 to suspend judgment until the available evidence is in and fully weighed 
; He to be 


seeks constantly unbiased 


objective, fair-minded, honest; to 


think freely 


sibility of his own error 


critically, clearly. He is humble enough to admit the pos 


ind hence is tolerant of the honest thinking of 


others who disagree with him.” EpmMuUND Ezra Day 
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many people seem to confuse the two? 
After having studied communism, 
the average American would then have 
the proper information to distinguish 
Communist lies from the truth. 
Judith Liedtke 
Elston Sr. H. S. 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 


In one of your recent issues there 
was 2 letter from a student in which he 
stated: “Surely we can’t be that perfect 
and the Communists that bad!” 

I'm afraid it’s people like him who 
make Communist influence as strong as 
it is. Too many people feel Communists 


can’t be “that bad.” But so long as they “ 


threaten our way of life they are “that 
bad”"—and possibly worse. 

I think more students should read 
]. Edgar Hoover's book Masters of De- 
ceit. It will make them sit up and take 
notice of what's going on around them. 

Nancy Carlson 
Cedar Lake, Ind. 


America’s Values—Slipping? 
Dear Editor: 

Our American history class has been 
very interested in your series of articles 
on America’s moral values. We have 
had panels and discussion sessions, and 
many varied and interesting ideas have 
been contributed on this subject. 

Personally, I think America’s mate- 


rial wealth has caused an attitude of 
complacency among some Americans, 
Too many people have an attitude of 
unconcern. for anything morally or 
legally wrong if it doesn’t touch them 
personally. 
Neil Sutherland 
Centralia Township H.S. 
Centralia, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 

Your articles on “America’s Values, 
Are They Slipping?” were very awaken- 
ing. The only drawback was that the 
students read them, but not the parents. 

In one article the question was asked: 
What is the most important thing to 
Americans today—money, position, pres- 
tige, power, influence, happiness, popu- 
larity, or security? My answer is that 
the child will choose the one stressed 
most in his own household. 

Parents talk about teen-agers want- 
ing cars, money, etc.—but what do they 
expect when the parents themselves 
talk about wanting money, cars, houses, 
boats, etc.? 

Without good parental examples we 
have little hope. 

Jackie Spect 
Wonder Lake, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

While I thought your articles on 
“America’s Values, Are They Slipping?” 
quite informative, I must take issue 
with some of the criticisms made. 

There are many teen-agers who are 


striving to rekindle and to reactivate 
the sound moral values upon which 
America was founded. Their efforts are 
particularly noticeable in the rise of 
Junior Achievement clubs, church youth 
groups, and interest in student govern- 
ment. 

To the accusation that most teen- 
agers are “passively anti-intellectual,” 
one might wonder at the tremendous 
increase in college enrollment during 
the past few years. This certainly shows 
that teen-agers of today know the value 
of a good education and the effect it 
will have on their future 

Sheila McGinty 
Pacific Palisades, Calif 


Dear Editor 


I am not so much worried about 
whether or not there is more cheating 
in our schools, or whether our physical 
fitness is slackening, or whether we are 
too conformist. The significant thing to 
me is that so many people accept these 
facts and take them in their stride as 
if there were nothing wrong. We either 
take the attitude that “I don’t care” or 
else make a big joke of it. 

We, as teen-agers, can assume some 
of the responsibility for seeing that we, 
at least, realize what's wrong is wrong! 
We must show our individuality in this 
matter, and not follow the “I don't 
care” herd. 

Judy Thomas 
Caruthersville (Mo.) H. § 





Nenior Scholastic 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 


the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
.». the worth and dignity of the individual; 
... high moral and spiritual values; 
.».the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 


sponsibilities for all; 


... the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 


ernment; 


... free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 


abundant production; 


... cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 


peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 


other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 


Our 
Editorial 
Platform 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Dear Editor: 

[ agree that we Americans are quite 
materialistic, but I think your articles 
ure too critical of a wonderful way of 
life. Though some people cheat and 
never give it a second thought, most 
Americans are honest and let tempta- 
tions pass them by. It is not the fashion 
to accept cheating and excuse it. We 
may excuse a person for cheating, but 
we shall never acce pt cheating as moral 
ly right 

Your articles seemed to imply that 
cheating is corrupting our young people 
ind that they have weak minds. Young 
people have strong minds and can al 
ways decipher right from wrong. We 
who will control this nation soon must 
help stop our moral values from slip 
ping. This is everyone's job 

Evelyn C. Perham 
Tuc kahoe Jr H.S 
Richmond Va 


Dear Editor 

It is true that some teen-agers care 
too much about what the crowd thinks 
However, the majority of teen-agers are 
ndividuals. They think for themselves 
ind show a bright future 

A few weeks ago a group of teen 
gers in California went to Sacra 
mento to speak to the Governor. They 
vanted immediate action on the dope 
problem, Their slogan: “You need more 
than h ype to stamp out dope 
great! They do 


teen-agers are 
do care 
Diane Yanuskus 


Santa Monica. Calif 


Dear: Editor 
Our class read your recent articles 
Americas Values” with great in- 
st, and voted to have a debate using 
1 starting point. We 
matters as payola easy 
status-seeking, parental leniency 
Che side which argued that America’s 
not slipping won the de 
bate. However, we think that all of the 


tudents came away 


’ 
values wert 


better informed on 
both sides of the issue. We wish to ex 
press our thanks for these informative 
urticles and hope there will be more 
liscuss in our class 

Ann Blyberg 
Jean McCarthy 
Darien, Conn 


h topics to 


> The widespread interest in our three 
recent articles on “America’s Values” 
has led to a new weekly series this 
semester, to be called “The American 
Image.” It begins on page 17. We will 
continue to welcome student opinion 
about these articles, and all articles in 
Senior Scholastic. Address your letters 
to Letters to the Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y.—Editors 








Are You “Square”... or “With It’? 
Can You Identify These Men? 


3, 56, 6: Wide World photos; 4, United Nations 


What they do in the coming months will affect YOU 


and the kind of world you live in 


In our fast-moving age of missiles and jets, what you don’t know CAN 
hurt you! No part of the world is any longer remote from American cities 


or towns 


To help you understand the news 


lastic brings comprehensive coverage 


. . Red Beach- 
head at Our Doorstep? Have the 


1. Castro's Cuba 


taken over Castros 
regime? What's be 
hind Cuba's violent tirades against 
the U. S.? Read our World Affairs 
article next week 


Communists 


revolutionary 


2. Africain Turmoil. Slender, 


bearded Patrice Lumumba took 
over as first premier of an inde 
pendent Congo this summer and 
was faced overnight with a violent 
civil war. Part of the story appears 
in our news review on p. 24—but 
for greater depth and perspective 


watch for major article Oct. 5 


3. & 4. The Red Giants .. . Tough 
Allies or Gnashing Rivals? Is the 
proc laimed 
policy of Russia’s dictator Khrush 


‘peaceful coexistence’ 


chev being challenged by a “get 
tough” policy from Red China’s 
Chou En-lai? See “New Freeze in 
the Cold War” (p. 10) and watch 
for October article on Red China 


5. India Takes a New Look at 
“Neutralism.” New moves by the 
Communists in Asia have forced 
India’s Nehru to re-evaluate his 
policies and position. See special 


and what's behind it—Senior Scho- 
of all major developments. 


U.S. & World Affairs Annual, com- 
g in our Oct. 19 issue 


ng 


6. Algeria Ordeal Without 
End? Bloody warfare between 
France and Algerian rebels is en 
tering its seventh year. Can French 
President de Gaulle find a solution 
fair and workable for both sides? 
Watch for major article coming in 
November 


Also Coming Up! 
> America Votes . . . Special 64- 
page issue on the 1960 campaign 
(Sept. 28) 
> Urbia and Suburbia What 
the 1960 census shows about Amer 
ica’s changing cities (two major 
irticles, Oct. 5 and 12) 
> The Farm Dilemma. . . What's 
behind the surpluses—and the 
politicking? {Oct. 26) 
> Outer Space Research .. . Is It 
Worth the Cost? A lively pro and 
con discussion (Oct. 5). 
> Exclusive! Behind the Economic 
“Iron Curtain” .. . Four eye-wit- 
ness articles about Soviet economic 
life and how it affects the average 
Russian, by Haig Babian (coming 
in November). 
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PRE ZZ[2 
In the 


COLD WAR 


Mauidia. &. Louis Post Dispetch 


Collapse of the summit conference... new tensions between the Communists 


and the free world... how do they affect the prospects for peace? 


HIS summer the 15-year-old “Cold 

War” between the free world and 
the Communist world erupted into ac- 
tivity again like a long smouldering 
volcano. 

It rumbled ominously in a score of 
trouble-spots all around the globe. 
From Japan to Cuba, from Italy to the 
Congo, storm signals flashed across the 
world’s headlines. 

As millions of Americans relaxed on 
vacations, a jittery world faced un- 
nerving developments that spelled 
new problems and new dangers for the 
United States and its allies. 

In Moscow, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev unleashed a series of verbal 
volleys against the U. S. as the leader 
of the Western alliance. In a politer 
age, some of these would have been 
enough to start great nations mobiliz- 
ing for war. But in the Cold War—that 
curious twilight zone between war and 
peace in which the world has lived un- 
easily since 1945—the blasts from Mos- 
cow signaled only another furious prop- 
aganda skirmish after a year-long lull. 

Rattling his arsenal of Soviet rockets 
and nuclear weapons, Khrushchev 
seemed determined to blow some life 
back into the sleeping ghosts of the 
Cold War. Like a wily chess player, 
he took advantage of his lucky breaks. 
He played up the sensational U-2 “spy 
plane” incident (see pp. 14-15) so vio- 
lently that the long-heralded summit 


conference at Paris collapsed on its first 
day. 

By the end of a summer punctuated 
with hot words and angry attacks, the 
Kremlin's new strategy became increas- 
ingly clear: 
> To wreck the world-wide image of 
President Eisenhower as a “man of 
peace” and to blame him for the failure 
of the Big Four summit conference. 
> To shake the whole free world sys- 
tem of collective security by making 
our allies doubt the wisdom of U. S. 
leadership. 
> To frighten nations in which the U. S. 
maintains strategic air bases, by threat- 
ening them with rocket-borne atomic 
attacks. 
> To step-up Soviet penetration of 
Latin America and the newly-emerging 
nations of Africa. 
> To appeal to the world’s yearning 
for peace by posing as a champion of 
disarmament and the halting of nuclear 
tests. 

In the eyes of many political analysts, 
the Kremlin's latest Cold War tactics 
have much in common with the carrot- 
and-stick technique that farmers use to 
prod stubborn donkeys. With the sweet- 
ened “carrot,” the Soviets have been 
busily wooing the new nations of Asia 
and Africa with much-publicized loans, 
trade agreements, educational exchange 
programs, and technical aid. But in 


those nations where the “carrot” fails 
to work, they turn to the “big stick”— 
the threat of Soviet armed might. Main 
target for such threats: the small nations 
around the Soviet perimeter w hich have 
aliied themselves to the U. S. 

Khrushchev has openly threatened 
some of these nations—Norway, Paki- 
stan and Japan—with bombardment by 
atomic missiles if they continue to let 
U. S. “spy planes” use their bases. The 
Soviets apparently hope to frighten 
them into scuttling their alliances with 
the U. S. and adopting a policy of 
neutralism in the Cold War. 

This fall the Cold War thus seems 
to be entering a new, unpredictable 
phase. To understand it in its proper 
perspective, we must consider that this 
Cold War is something an uneasy world 
has lived with for so long that it seems 
almost a normal part of life in the mid- 
20th century. Millions of teen-agers in 
America and the other nations have 
lived most of their lives under this 
international tension. 

What, then, is the Cold War really 
about and how did it get started? 


HE seeds of the Cold War were 

planted in the blood-stained soil 
of Europe shortly after the end of 
World War II in 1945. U. S. and Soviet 
troops, allies with the French and Brit- 
ish in the victorious struggle against 
Nazi Germany; met in the heart of @ 





war-ravaged Europe. The Allies sought 
to root out the seeds of Nazism and to 
bring Germany back into the peaceful 
community of nations. The subjugated 
nations of Eastern Europe, long under 
the Nazi yoke, were again to become 
independent 

Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin had other 
ideas, Eager to ring the 
Soviet Union with a rim of pro-Soviet 


however 


states, he ke pt Russian troops in the oc- 
upied lands of Eastern Europe—even 
though he had promised, at Yalta, that 
hese countries would have “democratic 


stitutions of their own choice. 
Soviet-backed 


set up in 


puppet regimes were 
Bulgaria and Al 
ania, Communist spokesmen, parroting 
the will of M sCcOoOW, 
leaders. In 1947 Poland and Hungary 
fell to the Soviets as Communist 

took 
following 


Rumania 


were put in as 
igents 
their 
year 


within 
The 
Czechoslovakia, with its proud demo 
also fell 
wineered coup 

As the list gre 
the U. S. and Western Europe won 
could be done to stop the 


vorking from over 


governments 
ratic heritage victim to a 
(Lommunist- 


worried people in 


lered what 


spread of communism through a war- 


torn und war-embittered continent 
Many 
und speec hes et ( 
ho had 
would lead a 
quest of the 

Thes re led the 
~ Nickolai Lenin 


Revolution of 


| 1] 
recalled all too well the writings 
le i lers 
Soviet 


mmunist 
that the 
Communist 


rin ] 1imed 


Union con 

world 

famous statement 

architect of the 
1917 und sre 
lictator Stalin; “It is incon- 

at the Soviet Repr blic should 


Soviet 
iffirmed by 


ble th 


} 
Civavie 


ntinue to exist for a long period side 
side with imperialist ‘ ipitalist 
Ultimately one or the othe 
Me iunwhile a 
ble clashes 
1 +») 


= 
ubin nd e 


tates must 
number of ter 
the Soviet Re 


[capitalist ] 


mquer 
between 
bourgeois 


s inevit ible 


le World 
Solemn-faced Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
tours farm equipment plant. Goggles are 
protection against possible flying metal 


AGIP from Black Star 


Western leaders De Gaulle of France, Macmillan of Britain, and Eisenhower 
of U. S., await arrival of Russia's Khrushchev for scheduled summit talks 
in Paris. Khrushchev refused to attend unless Eisenhower would publicly 
“apologize” for controversial U-2 “spy flight.” Conference then collapsed 


Many also remembered the declara 
yf the Sixth Congress of the Com- 
munist International held in 1928: “The 


Soviet Union harbors no illusion as to 


thon 


the possibility of durable peace 

Wars of proletarian dictatorship against 
inevitable. ts 
longing for 
stop Soviet 
expansion before it engulfed all Western 
Europe, began to stiffen its policy. In 
1947 President Harry S$ isked 


Congress to send military aid to Greece 


world capitalism are 
4 worried America 


peace but determined to 


Truman 


and Turkey to help those nations fight 
rebel infiltvators. Congress 
both 


non-Communist 


Communist 
did so—and countries remained 
The following year, a bold and dra 
other friendly 
nations was proposed by U. S. Secre 
tary of State George C. Marshall. The 
Marshall Plan” pumped the life-blood 
of American aid into the weak and de- 
moralized nations of Western Europe, 


back on their 


economic feet, no longer an easy prey 


matic plan for aiding 


helping to set them 
to Communist subversion 

wutright land 
grab by the Soviet army (such as Hit- 
aggressions of the 1930s) the 
Canada, and 13 nations in West- 
form 


Next, to counter any 


ler’s 
U. G., 
ern Europe 


joined together to 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NATO) in 1948. NATO was supple- 
mented in 1954 by the Southeast Asia 
(SEATO), and in 
East Treaty Or 
also known as the 


CENTO) 


Treaty Organization 
1955 by the Middle 
METO) 
Central Treaty Organization 


ganization 


N the past few years the Soviet 


Union, while still flexing its military 


muse les pe riodically h iS S¢ emed more 
on challenging the free world in 
more subtle ways 

Many attribute this switch in Soviet 
policy directly to the rise of Khrushchev 
is Russia’s dictator following the death 
of Stalin in 1953. Khrushchev has built 


himself ir ] 


inten 


Russia as ie€ss 


terror is did 


in image of 
the man of steel and 
Stalin) and more the man interested in 


Russians higher standard of 


giving 
living. In world affairs, Khrushchev has 
sought to bnild a propaganda image of 
Russia as the leader of progressive eco 
achievement in 
have ften 
belittle [ S 
illies 


nomics and _ scientific 
the world His 


designed to 


tactics 
seemed 
ichievements and to woo both our 
und uncommitted or neutral nations into 
viewing the Soviet Union more kindly. 

Khrushchev’s tactics have not always 
met with the approval of his powerful 
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Red Chinese allies. Violently anti- 

American, the Red Chinese are re- 
ported to distrust Khrushchev’'s “softer” 
tactics and to believe that Communist 
goals can best be achieved by the old 
Stalinist “tough” tactics. Consequently 
the Red Chinese have looked dimly on 
Khrushchev’s “peaceful 
policy—with its “good will” tours to the 
U. S., Britain, France, and other coun- 
tries and its “talking things over” at 
summit conferences. 

Last June, at a Communist party 
congress in Bucharest, Khrushchev 
stated: “We cannot repeat today what 
Lenin said many decades ago about 
imperialism—and always repeat that im- 
perialist wars are inevitable so long as 
communism has not triumphed all over 
the world. In our day, only madmen 
and maniacs could call for a new world 
war.” 

The Red Chinese, fervent disciples 
of “pure” Leninism, were shocked at 
what they termed Khrushchev’s “re- 
visionism.” The Chinese Communist 
magazine Red Flag openly accused 
Khrushchev of “deviating from class 
reality” in favoring peaceful co-exist- 
ence with capitalist nations. 

Within the Soviet Union itself came 
rumblings this summer that some lead- 
ing members of the Soviet government 
agreed more with the Red Chinese than 
with Khrushchev. Some 
so far as to say that these members are 
seriously challenging Khrushchev’s lead- 


coexistence” 


observers go 


ership and, in turn, are forcing Khrush- 
in order to 


' ost 
chev to take a tougher “line 


preserve his power. 


A LOOK at this summer's events, 
for example, shows a distinct 
Khrushchev’'s 
ence” tactics. For more than two years, 
Khrushchev had 
summit meeting with Western leaders 


hardening of “coexist- 


pressed hard for a 


to settle such thorny Cold War prob- 
ms as disarmament, nuclear testing, 

and the unresolved World War II oc- 

cupation of Berlin. 

Khrushchev 

in 1 President Eise n- 


ts to 


hel 
I heip ease tensions, 


suggested that he 
} } 


éach other's 
visited the U. S 
and conferred di- 


ver excnange visi 

Khrushche v 
in ptember 1959 
rectly with President Eisenhower, both 
i! Washingtor ind at David 
Md. Out of these talks came the “spirit 
{ ( imp Dav | i 
East-West differences 
] 


, , 
yy personal diplomacy 


Camp 


feeling that some 
} 


could be res | ec 
f 


ind face-to-face 
ks 
[ p to 
his Adm 
favor on a 


lieved 


President and 


inistration had not looked with 


They be 


could 


that time, the 
summit meeting 

results 
regular diplo- 
matic through foreign 
ministers’ from the 
glare of publicity and propaganda prev- 


meaningful 
through 
channels 


more 
be achieved 
and 
meetings—away 


alent at meetings between heads of 
state. But at Camp David, President 
Eisenhower agreed to attend a summit 
conference in the spring of 1960. 

Khrushchev then toned down Mos- 
cow's propaganda attacks on the U. S 
and even halted jamming the Voice of 
America broadcasts to his satellite em- 
pire. 

As the May 16 date for the summit 
meeting neared, the U. S. and its allies 
—Britain, France, and West Germany— 
agreed among themselves on what 
positions they would take at the meet- 
ing. It became increasingly clear that 
the Western allies had agreed to stand 
firm for their rights in Berlin, and to 
insist on foolproof controls for any sys- 
tem of disarmament. 

Reports began circulating among 
diplomats that the Russians were dis- 
turbed by the apparent unanimity of 
the Western allies in their position. 

Then, just a few days before the sum- 
mit was scheduled to begin, Khrush- 
chev made an announcement that 
stunned the world. He reported that 
an American U-2 reconnaissance plane 
had been shot down 1,200 miles within 
Soviet territory. The pilot, according to 
Khrushchev, had admitted that he was 
on a top-secret mission to photograph 
Soviet military installations. 

After first denying the story, the 
U. S. admitted that the U-2 had indeed 
been on a secret spy mission. Its aim 
to make certain that the Russians were 
not secretly planning a surprise attack 

The reaction in Moscow was violent 
When Big Four leaders assembled in 
Paris for the summit talks a few 
later, Khrushchev was in a black rage 
With the grim-faced Soviet Defense 
Minister, Rodidn Malinovsky glower- 
ing at his side, Khrushchev threatened 
to unleash Soviet rockets against those 
nations harboring U-2 bases. Then he 


days 


made a bitter, personal attack on Presi 
dent Eisenhower and said the President 
would no longer be welcome to make 
his scheduled June 10 “exchange visit” 
to the Soviet Union 

When Khrushchev demanded that the 
U. S. punish the persons responsible 
for the U-2 flights, President 
hower replied that he himself assumed 
responsibility for the flights. More im 
had ordered the 
discontinued—and they 
Now let’s get on with 
President said in 


Eisen 


portant, he said, he 


flights 


not be resumed 


would 


the conference, the 
effect 
But 


Sway ed 


Khrushchev was not to be 
He called new press confer- 
ences to denounce Eisenhower. Then 
he stomped out of Paris, refusing to 
meet further with Western leaders. The 
summit meeting thus broke up in bit 
terness and worldwide disappointment 
Moscow resumed jamming Voice of 
America broadcasts so that the U. S. 
side of the reached the 
average Russian. 


story never 


of Khrushchev’s attacks 
astounded 


HE fury 

on our President 
of the world. Many observers, in fact 
believe Khrushchev far . 
that the violence and spitefulness of his 
ind hurt Khrush 


chev more than Eisenhower 


most 
went “too 


attack boomeranged 


declined to 


join in the name-calling and thus won 


In contrast Eisenhower 


renewed re spect—even among those peo 
ple who believed his actions in the U-2 
incident to be wrong 
Why did Khrushchev break up th 
1960 summit meeting? Was it really 
of the U-2 flights? Some think 


that other forces opposed 


be ise 
it was not 


’ 
oa 


summit accord were building up 
within the Soviet Union 
> Khrushchev Appeared to have been 


convinced early in the spring that it 


Sorfote 


Russians put what they said was wreckage of downed American U-2 plane 
on exhibition in Moscow, where it attracted large crowds of onlookers. 





wasnt as he had 


going to be 
thought to 
West Berlin. 
® Khrushchev, 


mader 


$0 @usy 


sweet talk” his way into 
furthermore, had been 
ittack from both the 
hinese Communists and from die-hard 
withia the Kremlin 


“peaceful 


increasing 
extremists against 

corx 
istence.” Thus Khrushchev needed some 


his entire policy of 


iramatic way to prove to his critics 


that his policy was not a soft one—that 
he, too, could be as tough as Stalin if 
the occasion demanded it 


Both just 
ibout the time the U-2 spy plane was 


these factors converged 
brought down over the Soviet Union. 
The U-2 incident, say many analysts, 
thus gave Khrushchev a perfect “out” 
for (1) avoiding a fruitless showdown 
m Berlin, and (2) undermining the 
harges of his critics at home that he 
is letting the West walk all over him 
Khrushchev even admitted at one point 
that he had known about the U-2 flights 
long before the May 1 incident. But he 
had not chosen to make an issue of the 
arlier flights 
Regardless yf the reasons behind 
Khrushchev’'s sault, the 
propaganda poit the Com 
munists in the U-2 incident have had a 
! t effect on the U.S 
iffairs. Some 


neutral nahons, for 


Teas 
political 


| somet 


ts made by 


quietir position 


I 
' ] 
ith vorld I] 


#f our allies and 


many example, 
question the wisdom of our sending spy 
flights over the Soviet Union at all (for 
more on this subject, see Forum Topic 
l4 Some say that U. §S 


f the incident openly 


misma! 
gement handed 


he Communists the ammunition thev 
ere looking for to 
s base $s OV 


Others reply that 


campaign against 
eTseas 
the | S. ha 
nt record for constr 
1955. tor 
fered 
to open U. S. air space to Soviet recon 
if the Soviet | 
give the U. S. the icrial 
urveillance By this 
eans ot guarding against sim ik attach 
forced 
to resort to “spy planes.” 


me and consiste 


tive eff rts to peace In 


ensure 
example, President Eisenhower 
Lissance nion would 
ume right of 
turning down 
me s the Soviets the mse lves 


the U. S. 


r HE most severe 
Cold War 


President 


effects of the 
re felt in Asia 
Eisenhower had planned a 
t Asia to the 
The high point of 
a visit to Japan on 
that a new [ 
to go 
the 
however 


new 
‘freeze we 
tour-nation tour ot follow 
summit conference 
his trip was to be 


he day 


S.-Japanese de 
effect 


had 


fense treaty was into 
Strong 
been among 
many groups within Japan. The U-2 in- 
cident, plus a massive Communist cam- 
paign against ( S 
accompanied by Red threats to attack 
these bases), swelled the ranks of the 
inti-treaty groups. For days the streets 


of Tokyo echoed to the violence of 


opposition to treaty 


smouldering, 


overseas bases 


Bleck Star 
Red China intensified “Hate America’ 
campaign this summer, including anti- 
U. S. street corner propaganda skits 


hes between police and Communist 
Although 


minority 


encouraged student rioters 

the rioters represented only a 
f Japan’s population, the violence of 
their demonstrations convinced — the 
Japanese government that it could not 
guarantee the safety of President Eisen 
I in Tokyo. Japanese Premier Kishi 
President to call 


it to Japan just a few davs be 


lowell 


t} usked the 


weTe upon 


ff his vis 
fore the President due to arrive 

Meanwhile, in Asia 
particularly Taiwan and the Philippines, 


, 
, ) 
he Pres 


omes (see news review on p. 25) 


was 
other parts of 


dent received tumultuous wel 


The Japanese riots spotlighted new 
ntion on neutralist sentiments shared 
Africans. These 
their neutralism on 
Distrust of the Western 


which were 


by many Asians and 


nations base 
> (1 


pean 


Euro 


powers once thei: 


colonial masters 
>» (2) 
Communists i 
with the West 
>» (3) Preoccupation with internal prob- 
lems which have nothing to do with the 
East-West struggle 

» (4) 


Japan, -pacifism is re-enforced by the 


Fear of atomic reprisals by the 


they align themselves 


The appeal of pacifist ideas. In 
PI I 


devasta- 
tion of Hiroshima in the closing days of 
World War LL. 

Soviet propagandists, spurred on by 
the Japanese riots, let loose a massive 
barrage of propaganda designed to dis- 
credit the U. S. and to divide us from 
our allies. Coming hot on the heels of 
the incidents in Tokyo were dramatic 
explosions in 


bitter memories of the atomic 
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> Italy, where an eruption of riots be- 
tween small groups of Communists and 
groups of right-wing fanatics 
threatened the stability of Italy's middle- 
of-the-road government. 


small 


> The Congo, where Belgium’s huge 
colony exploded into violence a few 
days after it gained independence. An 
international U. N. police force 
called in to help restore order after the 
Russians threatened to intervene (see 
p. 24) 

> Cuba, where Fidel Castro’s revolu 
tionary regime sought closer ties with 
both Russia and Red China, while de 
nouncing the U. S seizing U. $ 
property in Cuba major 
article on Cuba in next week's issue) 


was 


and 
(watch for 


>» Geneva, where Communist delegates 
to the 
ence walked out of the conference room 
the U. S. delegate an 
nounced that a new Western proposal 


10-nation disarmament confer 


minutes after 


would be presented 

> The Arctic Ocean, where a U. S. Air 
Force RB-47 reconnaissance plane was 
The Soviets 
plane was over Soviet waters. The U.S 
replied that it had scientific evidence 
showing that the plane never penetrated 
Soviet territory, that in fact the plane 
had the attempts of Soviet 
planes to drive it toward Soviet terri 
The U. S. suggested establishing 
an impartial United Nations commis 
sion to investigate the facts. The Soviet 
Union rejected the proposal 


shot down. claimed the 


resisted 


tory 


B' the end of a tension-filled summer, 


it was apparent that the 15-year- 
old Cold War had indeed taken a nev 


active turn. Yet most ob 
servers believe that the Soviet Union 
for all of Khrushchev’s rox ket-rattling 
is not eager to trigger a nuclear war 
Since both the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union have enough atomic and hydro 
gen bombs to blow each other off the 
map, there could be no “winners,” 
losers, in a Soviet-U. S. nuclear 

and the Russians know this 

The United States, through these 15 
vears of Cold War, has time and again 
sought ways to ease tensions between 
the free world and the Communists 
through “open skies” inspection plans 
through disarmament proposals, through 
cultural exchanges, and through diplo 
negotiation. The U. S. Govern 
ment has sought peace at almost any 
price—except the price of surrendering 
to the Soviets. 

The U. S. and its allies are now 
bracing for a renewed period of ten 
sion in the Cold War. It may take years 
—perhaps decades—before the idea of 
freedom triumphs over communism 
But those who have faith in man’s basic 
will to be free have little doubt of the 
outcome. 


and more 


only 
war 


matic 
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a 
Peacetime ¢ Pyrng 


A pro and con discussion on both 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


N May 1, 1960, ap unarmed American turbojet, known as the U-2, 

streaked high through the skies over the Soviet Union. Sensitive 
photo equipment mounted in the plane was set to take bundreds of 
pictures of Soviet missile sites, and other military installations. 

Able to fly at 600 miles an hour at altitudes ranging from 50,000 to 
70,000 feet, similar U-2s had flown other such missions. The pictures 
taken by their cameras had helped to give the U. S. vital clues to 

On this May 1 trip, however, the U-2 was never to complete its 
mission. Either because of mechanical failure (as U. S. officials claim) 
or because of Soviet rocket fire (as Soviet officials claim), the plane 
plunged to earth near the industrial metropolis of Sverdlovsk—1,200 
miles inside the Soviet Union. Its pilct parachuted to safety, but was 
seized by Soviet troops and packed off to a prison as a spy. 

His capture set off an international furor. Meetings protesting the 
invasion of Soviet air space took place all over the Soviet Union. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev threatened to unleash rockets against any U. S. 
or foreign base being used for such flights over Russia. Khrushchev 
“used” the U-2 incident to attack the sincerity of the U. S. in seeking 
world peace—and thus broke up the “Big Four” summit conference 
between the U. S., Britain, France and Russia (see “New Freeze in 
the Cold War,” p. 10). 

Spying by big (and even little) powers is not new. But in the Cold 
War, the espionage game has been played more intensely—and for 
bigger stakes—than ever before. 

The U. S. is believed by reputable sources to employ anywhere 
from 10,000 to 50,000 people, and to spend nearly $2,000,000,000 
yearly to gather information about people and governments working 
against us. Most of these agents work for the super-secret Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) in Washington. Relatively few actually 
roam the world as “cloak and dagger” spies. 

The Soviet Union, too, spends billions of rubles and employs thou- 
sands of people in espionage. As far back as 1946, a large Soviet spy 
ring was exposed in Canada. In 1953 U. S. citizens Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg were convicted and executed for giving atomic military 
secrets to the Russians. In 1957 Colonel Rudolph Ivanovich Abel, a 
Soviet master spy, was caught by U. S. agents in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
sentenced to 30 years for espionage. 

Some people are worried that spy activities may incite international 
tempers to the point where an atomic war could be touched off. Such 
a “scare” resulted this spring from the violent way Khrushchev reacted 
to the U-2 “spy flight.” 

Others say that spying is necessary to prevent a war-—to lessen the 
danger of a surprise attack from an enemy which has consistently 
used force, aggression, and deceit in world affairs. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


1. Spying is a war-like act—and not 
an instrument of peace. 

The leaders of both the free world 
and the Communist bloc constantly pro- 
claim their desire for peace—and yet 
seem to be forever acting in ways that 
could lead to war. This includes spying 
on each other 

No one in the free world denies the 
dangers that exist from aggressive Com- 
munist power. We have every reason to 
be suspicious of Communist lip-service 
to peace. But—and this is the significant 
but—are U. S. actions consistent with 
our professed desire for peace? So long 
as we send spy planes over Russia in 
peacetime, and engage in other means 
ot espionage, how can we expect other 
people to believe our aim really is 
peac e? 

Let's not forget that most of the 
American people were honestly shocked 
at the news last May that an American 
spy plane had been shot down inside 
Russia. Many of us had no idea our 
Government was taking such risks. No 
matter what charges we may have been 
able to make against Russian actions in 
the past, here was a clear case of U. S. 
provocation that could endanger peace. 


2. A spy incident in the nuclear age 
could be the spark to ignite a cata- 
strophic war. 


U. S. defense officials tell us that 
U. S. technicians monitor their radar 
screens 24 hours a day at key posts 
throughout our nation. Should these 
technicians spot any unidentified or 
possibly hostile objects, they are pre- 
pared to take immediate action. Result 
bombers armed with nuclear weapons 
would be alerted and prepared to jet 
within minutes toward the aggressor. 

Soviet technicians, too, are at their 
radar screens keeping their eyes peeled 
for possible attacks against their terri- 
tory. 

Is it not possible that an American 
reconnaissance plane could be mistaken 





sides of this controversial issue 


by the Russians for an attacking plane? 
Who knows Soviet officials 
may already have come to giving the 
order for a retaliatory strike against the 
U.S. in the U-2 affair? 

Such provocative acts are “playing 
with fire,” warns Soviet Foreign Minis 
ter Andrei A. Gromyko. And we have 
good reason to conclude he isn’t kid 


how civuse 


ding 


3. Spy incidents scuttle U. S. prestige 
throughout the world. 

Many friendly foreign governments 
were openly alarmed by the U-2 inci- 
dent—and the propaganda uses to which 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev able 
to put it. Many of these friendly gov 
ernments had to admit that here was 


was 


a case where the Russians “had” us in 
a humiliating vise 

What's,more, revelation of U.S. spy 
flights—in the eyes of many people over- 
seas—took the emphasis away from US 
military strength as being essentially de 
fensive 

We have insisted—and rightly so 
that our military bases in Pakistan, Nor 
Japan, and other key areas are 
there to protect the free world against 
attack. But when Pakistanis or Nor- 
wegians or other peoples learn that 
“reconnaissance flights” take off for So 
viet territory from these bases, can we 


way 


blame them for wondering if our bases 
blame 
isn't as 


are purely defensive? Can we 
them for asking if America 
guilty of risking war as the Russians? 
Can we blame them for wondering 
of the 18 U.S. planes the 


Soviets have shot down since 1950 were 


how many 
on legitimate missions? 


Surely, say many of our overseas 
friends, the U.S. is weakening its claim 
that all aggressive acts originate from 
the Soviet side. We may be 99 per cent 
right in saying so—but can we honestly 
expect people to believe us? 

Is any espionage act, no matter what 
information it gains, worth the price 
the U.S. must thus pay in loss of pres- 
tige and respect? 

(Continued on page 36) 


... ds It a “Must”? 


y ae 
1. Iron Curtain” of secrecy sur 


rounding the Soviet Union makes spyi 
essential. 


‘No one wants another Pearl Har 
bor,” President Eisenhower stated flatly 
during the international uproar over th 
U-2 incident. “This means we must hav 
knowledge of military forces around thé 
world, especially those capable of mas 
sive surprise attacks.” 

The Soviet Union, the 
capable of launching a surprise nuclear 
attack that could 
the U.S. has always made a fetish of 
secrecy and concealment. One day it 
boasts that it will “bury the West’— 
ind the next day it proclaims that it 
wants “peaceful coexistence.” One day 


one nation 


wipe out 


it boasts of its “unbeatable” arsenal of 
missiles and nuclear weapons—and the 
next day it claims it is cutting back its 
army and defense budget. 

No one outside the, Kremlin knows, 
therefore, when the Russians are re- 
porting a fact or telling a deliberate 
lie. So we must employ ways to delve 
behind the “Iron Curtain” of secrecy— 
und seek out the truth 

Let’s face one fact: The Soviet Union 
can learn far more about U.S. military 
strength through legitimate channels 
than the U.S. can possibly learn about 
Soviet military All but ou 
most closely guarded military data is 
readily’ available in countless govern- 
ment publications. Even the location of 
U.S. missile bases and air fields is pin- 
pointed on published maps 


strength 


Russian diplomats and agents can se- 
cure this information—and fairly accu- 
rately size up our strength 
They do not need to send reconnaissance 
planes over the U.S. to find it out. 
Furthermore, the U.S. has no record of 
surprise attack against any other nation. 
The same cannot be said of the Com- 
munists. 

Thus our Secretary of State, Chris- 
tian Herter, recently said the U.S. would 


military 


much of ' 





be “derelict of its responsibility” to the 
free world if it did not take every meas- 
ure to guard against surprise attack. 

Such measures must include spying. 
In the world in which we live, espio- 
nage does not peril the peace. It bolsters 
the defenses of the free world! 


2. An “open skies’ plan to insure 
against surprise attack was rejected by 
the Soviet Union. 


In 1955 President Eisenhower pro- 
posed that the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
swap “complete blueprints” of their 
military installations. He offered to open 
U.S. air space to Soviet reconnaissance 
—if the Soviet would give the U.S. the 
same right of aerial surveillance. 

“By this step,” said President Eisen- 
hower, “we will convince the world we 
are guarding against surprise attack, 
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thus lessening the dangers and relaxing 
tensions.” 

The Soviet Union flatly turned down 
this “open skies” proposal. As a result, 
the U.S. has had no recourse but to 
continue relying on information gath- 
ered by agents on the ground or (as in 
the U-2 case) from the air. 

Let’s not forget the Soviets them- 
selves have given us no other choice 
in this matter. 

Some observers suggest that other 
plans be devised to put information- 
gathering activities under United Na- 
tions control. But the Soviet record. of 
“nyet! nyet!” (no! nol) in the U.N. 
makes hopes for any such plan extreme- 
ly unrealistic. 


3. The results of aerial photography 
missions over the Soviet Union have 
proved they are worth the risks involved. 

Aerial reconnaissance over a poten- 
tial enemy can pay off in a big way. 
Photo interpretation experts have been 
able to spot golf balls in pictures taken 
from 50,000 feet. 

That may be one of the reasons 
Khrushchev fumed so violently at Amer- 
ican U-2 flights. He knew that the U.S. 
was learning more about the Soviet 
Union than he wanted us to know. We 
might, for example, have learned that 
the Soviet Union was exaggerating its 
military claims—and that we did not 
have to yield to Soviet threats out of 
fear of atomic destruction. Or we might 


have learned of secret Soviet war prepa- 
rations. 

Whatever the information learned, 
this data enabled all of us to go to bed 
each night without fear of atomic de- 
struction while we slept. Let's not for- 
get that. 

And we will continue to sleep more 
soundly and safely when U.S.-orbited 
earth satellites can do the reconnais- 
sance jobs that pilots, until now, have 
had to risk their lives doing. 

Lieutenant General Bernard Schriever, 
Air Force missile chief, says that: by 
1962 the l will have a reconnais- 
sance satellite able to photograph ob- 
jects as small as seven feet-in diameter 

(Continued on page 37) 





PIES were sent by Moses into the 
land of Canaan. Caesar's Rome, 

too, had its spies. So, for that matter, 
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last 20 centuries. 
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‘I Spy” 


picking up information by strolling 
“innocently” around Southern field 
headquarters. Once, it is said, she 
even had dinner with a Southern 
general—while he and his aides were 
plotting campaign strategy. 
During World War I, Allen Dulles 
—currently director of the U.S. 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA), and 
brother of the late Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles—was a US. agent 
tationed” in Switzerland. At that 
nother member of the secret 
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Several years ago a ¥ 


Hollywood producer revealed how 
he had led the dangerous life of a 
counter-spy for the U.S. Government. 
For years Boris Morros had shuttled 
between Europe and the U.S., feed- 
ing false information to Communist 


agents who thought he was really 


Cryptography — The art of coding 


working for them. 
Every spy knows the risks he takes. 
One slip could mean death or a long 
prison senttnce. Why, then, do men 
and wometr|undertake such danger- 
ous jobs? May, like Nathan Hale 
and Boris igs, are patriots. Some 
relish the! 
their count 
others may 
financial 
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numerals, or symbols so the enemy 
wastes as much time as possible 
trying to break the code. 
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force.” 
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The Dream That 
Changed the World 


lay no longer really live up to the great 
that 
COMMUNIST 


ideals of our forefathers. They say 


we know we are against 
but that we 


ire for 


no longer know what we 


that 


gives lip-service to demo 


These critics claim, for example, 
the [ Ss 
cratic ideals while we support dictators 
Trujillo. They claim 
that some American business firms ope 


abr vad su h as 
ate in other nations in ways that restrict 
the economic freedom of those nations 
They claim that many “average Ameri- 
with their 
moral or 


concerned 
material than 
spiritual values—that we are becoming 
i land of “status-seekers’ 
“soft-livers” 


cans are more 


wealth with 
superficial 
seeking a “fast buck.” 

Realistic observers agree that there is 
truth to some of these charges. But how 
tar do they apply to the vast majority 
of American actions, or to the attitudes 
and beliefs of most Americans? 

How, for example, do charges of 
“exploitation” overseas stack 


und 


American 


up against our record of guiding terri 
tories like the Philippines to freedom? 
How do reports of shady deals for “fast 
bucks” stack up against the record of 
most citizens’ generosities to missions, 
countless othe 


for- 


research and 
good causes—not to mention U. S 
eign aid programs? 

This is just skimming the surface, of 
course, of both our strengths and weak- 


medical 


nesses. The most important element in 
any Do we know 
where we're going, and do we believe in 
itr 

“America’s continuing contribution to 
the world,” says M. A. Rangel of Nica- 
ragua, “will be her existence as a model 
for others to imitate, serving as a living 
example that a system based on human 
dignity and individual liberty is desir- 
able and can survive in our age.” 

This semester, through this series, 
Senior Scholastic will seek to explore 
how well we are living up to the dream 
that has changed the world 


such discussion is: 





Democratic candidate John F. Kennedy and his wife greet Republi 
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Richard M. Nixon at Chicago Midway Airport a month before their nominations. 


CAMPAIGN 1960 


The emphasis is on youth as the 


nation prepares to elect our 35th President 


[" took only one ballot each this 
summer for the Democrats and the 
Republicans to choose their 1960 Presi- 
dential standard bearers. 


There was, of course, the usual 
amount of seemingly endless speeches 
and convention hoopla—all of it, thanks 
to television, visible to more Americans 
than ever before in our history (the net- 
works’ estimate: 15,000,000 persons). 
Yet the 1960 conventions were a far 


cry from the drama and suspense of thu 


one in 1920, for example, when the Re- 
publicans had to ballot 10 times before 
agreeing on a candidate—or the one in 
1924 when the Democrats took 103 
ballots! This year the hard working, 
well-oiled political organizations sup- 
porting Democrat Kennedy and Re- 
publican Nixon left other would-be 
candidates far behind in the dust— 
almost from the start. The results: 

> Richard Nixon became the first Vice- 
President to be nominated for the Presi- 


dency since Martin Van Buren in 1836. 
> John F. Kennedy, Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, became the youngest candi- 
date ever nominated by his party, and 
the third Roman Catholic nominated by 
the Democrats for President. (The first, 
Charles O’Conor, ran as an independent 
Democrat against Grant in 1872; the 
second, Al Smith, was defeated by 
Herbert Hoover in 1928.) 

No matter who wins in November, 
the United States is assured of having 
one of the voungest Presidents in our 
Vice-President Nixon will be 48 
Senator Kennedy 


history 
by inauguration day 
will be 43. The only President yvounger 
than Mr. Kennedy would be Theodore 
Roosevelt—42 when he entered the 
White House. Only two other Presidents 
would be than Mr. Nixon: 
Ulvsses S. Grant. who was 46 when he 
assumed the 
Cleveland 

The similarity between the two 1960 
stop with their 
Both men are vigorous 
hard-driving political leaders. Each has 
had 14 years of experience in public 


younger 


Presidency, and Grover 


who was 47 
candidates does not 
relative youth 


service, and each has been running for 
President for about four years. Further- 
each actively sought a more 
“liberal” platform on which to run than 
did the 1956 candidates 

Mr. Kennedy tossed his hat in the 
ring, “unofficially,” right after the 1956 
convention. At that convention he lost 
a close race with Sen. Estes Ketauver 
of Tennessee for the Vice-Presidential 
nomination. Almost immediately his 
supporters started boosting him for the 
top spot on the ticket in 1960. Since 
then Kennedy has carried on a cam- 
paign that has taken him to every state 
in the Union—a campaign that was 
climaxed last spring by sweeping vic- 
tories in seven primary elections. Fur- 
thermore, his victories in heavily non- 
Catholic regions refuted a theory that 
his religion might be a handicap. 

Mr. Nixon, as the second ranking 
elected member of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration since 1952, had the Presi- 
dent's unofficial blessing for succeeding 
him. The 22nd Amendment forbids Mr. 
Eisenhower from seeking a third term. 

Making nationwide jaunts to campaign 
for Republican Congressional candidates 
in 1954, 1956 and 1958, Mr. Nixon had 
solidified his bonds with Republican 
party leaders. Last spring he also won 
an impressive number of primaries, 
though in most cases he was the only 
Republican candidate on the ballot. 

Sen. Kennedy had stronger opposi- 
tion within his party. Although he ar- 
rived at the Democratic convention in 
Los Angeles as his party's front-runner, 
the Senator found “Stop Kennedy” 
forces hard at work trying to block his 
nomination. 


more 
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however he 
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iclegates 


party, with only a few dissenters, united 
to back the Kennedy-Johnson ticket as 
the strongest, most-likely-to-win choices 
’ 


the convention could have picked 


In the mnvention’s closing hour 


Senator Kennedy told the delegates in 
his formal acceptance speech : 

“We stand today on the edge of a 
new frontier—the frontier of the 1960's, 
the frontier of unknown opportunities 
and perils, the frontier of unfulfilled 
hopes and unfilled threats.” 

He described this new frontier as a 
“turning point of history” beyond which 
ire “uncharted areas of science and 
space, unsolved problems of peace and 
war, unconquered por kets of ignorance 
and pre judice, unanswered questions of 
poverty and surplus.’ 

“The New Fr mitier of whi h ] speak 
is not a set of promises—it is a set of 
challenges My promises are 
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Federal action to ensure equal rights 
for all citizens regardless of race, color, 
or religion 

Delegates from 10 traditionally Dem 
ocratic Southern states, angry at what 
they considered a slap at their “go slow” 
desegregation and othe 
states rights issues, tried to have this 
civil rights plank modified drastically 
They failed. 

The convention, with Senator Ken 
adopted 


position on 


approval, 
the platform in its entirety. And Senator 
Johnson, who had been the preference 
of the Democrats, 
said bluntly: “I will support the entire 


nedy’s enthusiastic 


more conservative 


platform m 


Es Republican convention in Chi 


cago was to be a quieter, smoother 
running event than the Democrats’. And 


the choice of Nixon 


nominee was virtually 


is the Presidential 
4 foregone con 
clusion. 

But the convention was not to be free 
from. serious squabbling—again over the 
After 
ings, the Republican platform committee, 
chiefly of Midwestern 

presented their proposals. 
Immediately they drew an attack from 
New York’s Nelson Rocke- 


feller, who was still being boomed as 


platform several days of meet 


made up con 


servatives, 
Governor 


a “draft” candidate by some Republi 
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More Americans than ever watched this year’s Presidential conventions—through TV. 
National conventions date back to 1832, when the Democrats re-nominated Jackson. 
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Republican candi- 
dates Richard M. 
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GOP convention. 
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From then on, 
talk of a “draft 
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the first ballot was assured. 

Dissatisfaction with parts of the plat 
“Old conservatives 
resulted in Senator Gold 
water's name being placed in nomina 
against Mr. Nixon 
speech, the Senator withdrew, urging 
his supporters to work to elect Nixon 

Nixon then won 1321 Sen. 
Goldwater 10 on the first ballot 
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movement nomination 
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In a dramatic 
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with 
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party 


leade rs Nixon 


announced his choice of a running mate: 


S. Ambassador 
and a former 
The convention 


Henry Cabot Lodge, U 
to the United Nations 
Massachusetts Senator 
nominated Mr. Lodge unanimously, be- 
lieving that his experience in interna- 
tional affairs would bolster the strength 
of the Republican ticket 

In accepting his nomination, Vice- 
President Nixon warned the delegates 
that “there is no limit to the goals Amer- 
ica can reach provided we stay true to 
the great American tradition. 

“A government has a role and a very 
important one, but the role of govern- 
ment is not to take responsibility from 
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Democratic candi- 
dates John F. Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon 
B. Johnson wait to 
deliver acceptance 
speeches to Demo- 
cratic convention. 


the people but to put responsibility on 
them 7 

~ Our primary aim must be not to help 
gover but to help 
help people attain the life they deserve.’ 
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Another difference: the impact of T\ 
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Watch for 64-page special issue America 
Votes coming Sept. 28. Complete articles 
on the convention system, primaries, the 
electoral college, the candidates, and plank 
by-plank platform comparisons. 
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BOTH PARTIES DEBATE THE CAMPAIGN ISSUES OF 1960 


DEMOCRATS 


ge RS rf the generation now in ! igh school have 
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In this and in many other ways 
e can start now to recover the initiative provided we have 
t leadership which will make full use of America’s capacities 

This, in brief, is the Democratic case. As set forth in ou 
platform, “The Rights of Man,” it is a total commitment by 
standard bearers John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson 


ind our w hole p irtv. toa full SC ile American effort. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: At our invitation 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have agreed to participate in 
an exclusive weekly debate on the 
major issues of the 1960 campaign 
Each party 
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present its views and 
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Issue No 1: FOREIGN POLICY 


REPUBLICANS 


t tus ultimate objective of American foreign policy is a 
free world. To this end the purpose of.our foreign poli 
s to secure our own free way of life igainst every 
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1 just peace for ill of 
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the love of freedom everywhere and 


encourage 
to achieve anxious humanity 

Today thre it to tree 
innical international communism 
world. Thi 


resolute foreign 


the major 
subversive aim is 
of the United 
inflexible against 
ind mighty in its advance toward 


to dominate the entire requires 


States a \v gyorous pout y 


such tyranny the goal 
if freedom and peace 
During the last seven-and-a-half years of peace under the 
Republican Administration of Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Richard M. Nixon 
he face of threatened ng aggression in 
Berlin. in the Formosa Straits. and in the Near East. Since 
41954 no free nation has fallen victim behind the ( 
lron Curtain 
For the 
tection of freedom 


where it can readily 


demonstrated th 


forestalli 


we have firmness in 


+} 


aggression 


mmunist 
immediate future, our t yp priority task the 
where it exists 
deve lop We 

iid they need to keep the ( 


pro 


now and nurturing it 


must give our allies the 


military mmunists irting 
inv aggression 


In the 


, 
ooted 


ureas where the traditions of freedom are deep 


in Western Europe, we must work together in 


partnership for the defense of freedom 


not only militarily 
and cultural ends as well 
Latin the Near 


a billion people, must be 


but for economic 
The less developed nations of America 

East, Asia, and Africa 

onvinced that Americans share the 

ind to them the 

freedom. We must help them to achieve the economic and 


with overt 
legitimate aspirations 


demonstrate superiority of our way of 


} 
; 


political stability and the cultural development that under 
gird freedom. These nations must be encouraged to initiate 


ippropriate regional groupings to work out plans for eco 
And if from these 
economic and political unions should 


America must welcome them with her support 


nomic and educational development 


institutions stronger 
evolve 

We must continue our support of the United Nations to 
work for the peaceful settlement of international disputes 

We need leadership that can offer the creative and con 
structive programs for the new challenges of our age, as 
‘Atoms for 
open’ skies, cultural and technical exchanges, and 
the peaceful uses of outer space and Antarctica. 


President Eisenhower has in his proposals for 


Peace,” 


The Republican party has proved by its record its ability 
to best handle our foreign policy and maintain the peace 
Our candidates, Richard M. Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
are experienced in foreign affairs and under their able 
leadership we can look forward to greater advances in the 

suse of peace and freedom 





Canada’s Dollar Is 
a°Dollar Again...Almost 





Worth five cents more than the American dollar a year ago, 


the Canadian dollar has shrunk to just one cent more. 
What effect will this have on both the U.S. and Canada? 


N American high school student, 

heading for a vacation in Canada, 
put $50 in U. S. money on the counter 
of the border exchange booth. The 
agent him back a handful of 
Canadian dollars. Counting them, the 
found they totaled 


gave 
American student 
$49.50 

“That's.right,” said the agent. “Your 
American dollar is worth 99 Canadian 
You one-cent pre- 
mium for every U, S. dollar you ex- 
change.” 

Crossing the border, the young man 
passed a Canadian student heading 
south for a holiday in the United States. 
When the Canadian changed his money, 
he had been given $1.01 in American 
money for Canadiar dollar. In 
other words, he got a bonus of one cent 
for each of his dollars. 

4 year ago the Canadian would have 
received more from the exchange—and 
From 1952 to 1959, 
worth five—and, 


cents must pay a 


eat h 


the American less 


" 
Canadian dollars were 


on occasion, six—cents more than their 
American counterparts. Today, they are 
only one or two cents apart. 

Why the difference? First, we must 
consider the fact that the foreign ex- 
change rate of a country’s money de- 
pends largely on the old economic law 
»f supply and demand. This means that 
the greater the demand for a country’s 
currency, the higher the rate of ex- 
change. The less the demand, the lower 
the rate. 

In the 1950's, Canada enjoyed a full- 
scale economic This in turn 
brought a greater demand for more and 
more Canadian currency. 

Americans were in the forefront of 
that demand. For example, many Cana- 
dian firms welcomed—and openly sought 
—American investment in their opera- 


b« Om. 


S* ° 
“ep, AMERICANS AT WORK , 


CF l leer reeceereccens 


ZASE STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 


tions. As U. S. investors bought stocks 
and bonds in Canadian industry, U. S. 
dollars poured into Canada. These dol- 
lars had to be changed into Canadian 
dollars so they could be spent there. 
This increasing demand for Canadian 
currency helped push up the value of 
the Canadian doller between 1952 and 
1959 

Why did the value fade this year? 
A major reason, say Canadian banking 
authorities, lies in the fact that since the 
1960, the amount of 
American money pouring into Canada 
industrial investment, stocks and 
eased off. Hence, demand 


for the currency has declined. 


beginning of 


—imn 
bonds—has 


At the same time, Canada’s debts on 
imports from the United States have re- 
mained high. Canada _ con- 
sistently has purchased more from the 
U. S. than the U. S. has from Canada. 

Economists in Canada and many 
foreign trade experts believe, further- 
more, that U. S. investment in Cana- 


Reason 





dian firms has reached its peak, at least 
for Thus they 
the Canadian dollar premium to shrink 
Eventually it may even 
or equality—with the U.S 


the time being expect 


some thor 
reach parity 


dollar 


Waa does this mean for both the 


United States and Canada? 
The dollar 


means a bonus for American business- 


‘cheaper” Canadian 
men who desire to make further invest 
ments in Canadian corporations. It 
for example, that 
stocks and bonds will cost a little less 
Until $1,000 in 
‘securities would have cost an American 
$1,050 


In Canada 


means, Canadian 


this year, Canadian 


meanwhile, industry and 
agriculture will probably benefit from 
the disappearing dollar premium. How? 
Let's say a bushel of Canadian wheat 
sells for $2 in the U. S. Last year, the 
Canadian farmer would have received 
$1.90 he exchanged his 
American payment. Today he would re- 
ceive $1.98. If Canadian and U. S. del- 
lars finally reach parity, the farmer will 
receive the full $2 value every 
vushel he sells in the U. S 

that 


' 
only when 


on 


Economists predict Canadian 


paper-making firms may benefit most 
from dollar “parity” with the U. S 
Canada leads the world in the produc- 
tion of paper products. Last year, for 
example, Canada .produced 6,400,000 
tons of newsprint—the paper used by 
practically all newspapers and by many 
magazines, including Senior Scholastic 
Of this total quantity, the U. S. pur- 
chased about 5,000,000 tons—or better 
than 75 per cent. 

From the export of newsprint, the 
Canadian paper industry earned about 
$540,000,000 in U. S. dollars last year. 
But a whopping $30,000,000 was “lost” 
in exchanging these U. S. dollars for 
Canadian dollars. 

Here are other advantages to the 
shrinking dollar premium, as forecast 
by some Canadian bankers. 
> The number of visitors from the 
United States will increase. It is hoped, 
of course, that these tourists will spend 
more money in Canada than when thei: 
money was worth less. 
> Canadian firms with plants in the 
U. S. will receive greater profits. The 
U. S. dollars these firms send back to 
Canada will no longer be “cheaper” 
than Canadian dollars 
> Canadian exports will bring more 
revenue, now that they can be priced 





to U.S. 
U. $. 


Canadian total 925; 


Total 
100 


United States and Canadian Exports 
(Figures are indices based on 1939 equals 100. Dollar values 


S. total 
380. ) 


in 1989 were, in millions: U 


To Canada 


3,177; to Canada 489 
Canada 
To U.S. 
100 


Total 


100 100 
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more competitively with those of the 
United States. Formerly, a Canadian 
businessman had to cut his profit, if his 
firm and an American company offered 
the same product on the world market 
If the Canadian exporter sold a product 
for $50 in American money, he would 
actually gain only $47.50. Yet if the 
exporter did not meet U. S. prices, he 
was likely to lose trade. 

Of course there are some disadvan- 
tages to Canada’s new exchange rate, 
too. And these are reflected on both 
sides of the U. S.-Canadian border: 
> Canadian travelers to the U. S. no 
longer receive the bonus they once did 
upon changing their money into Ameri 
can dollars. Canadians will thus feel 
their U. S. visits are going to cost them 
more. 
> U. S. businessmen may find some 
Canadian buyers less eager to purchase 
U. S. products, now that the Canadian 
dollar cannot buy $1.05 worth of goods 
> Profits of U. S. companies operating 
in Canada will be trimmed, now that 
Canadian dollars are worth less, For 
example, a company that once counted 
on a net profit of $1,000,000 in U. S 
currency will now realize about $960,- 
000. 

Not only will the profits of these firms 
be reduced, but so will the value of 
their investments. If they bought $10,- 
000,000 in stocks a year ago, let’s say, 
they paid $10,500,000 in American 
money. Tuday, with a “cheaper” Cana- 
dian dollar, these same stocks are 
worth only $10,100,000. 

Since colonial] times the United States 
and Canada have exchanged goods and 
products. Today the two nations are 
each other’s best customers, though the 
U. S. sells more to Canada than Canada 
sells to the U. S. (see chart). 

To make up her tremendous import 
deficit, Canada must try to increase her 
volume of exports to the United States. 
Canadians hope their “cheaper” money 
will make these exports more attrac- 
tive to American industry. This hope 
has moved one Canadian banker to say: 
“Dollar-fer-dollar parity with the United 
States will be a healthy thing.” 

Other Canadians view the approach 
of parity as the result of an unhealthy 
economic situation. They feel that 
Canada’s growth has been too depend- 
ent on the United States. They fore- 
see even more dependency. Canadian 
products, high-priced because of high 
wages within Canada, are becoming 
harder to export to nations less willing 
than the U. S. to pay their prices. 

But some economists point out hope- 
fully that the U. S. market is big—and 


is growing bigger. So long as her vast 
resources hold out, Canada can prob- 
ably look to greater and greater U. S. 
demands for products of her rich raw 
materials. 
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Tunisian troops of United Nations emergency force chat with Congo- 


lese civilians in Leopoldville, 


S mutiny and violence raged 
through the newly independent 


Congo, a United Nations police force 
struggled to restore order to the former 
Belgian colony 

The U.N assembled with- 
in a matter of hours to deal with an 
emergency that threatened to turn into 
a major war. Numbering 12.000 men 
drawn from Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana 
Ethiopia, Sweden, and Ireland—the in- 
ternational force assembled by 
U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold 


Moving with extraordinary speed un- 


force was 


was 
of Sweden 


der special powers granted him by the 
U.N. Security Council, Hammarskjold 
set up the force to stem the Congo's 
dizzying slide toward chaos 

As we press, the U.N.’s 
action had so far succeeded in stemming 
the wildfire that had threatened to turn 
the Congo into a battlefield dra- 
matic air-lift of troops into the Congo 
became the U.N.’s biggest defense 
effort since the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950. 

® WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Of all the 
new nations of Africa, the Congo was 
probably the least ready for independ- 
It 559.000 people are split 


went to 


ence 


capital 


of new Republic of Congo. 


into hundreds of feuding tribes, mariy 
of them still essentially primitive. Their 
new nation is spread over an area near 
ly four times the size of Texas. 
Although Belgium ruled the mineral- 
rich Congc 1885, it did little to 
prepare the Congolese for if govern- 
ment. Just a ago most Belgians 
thought their nation would control the 
Congo for at decade. 
Then last January, independence riots 
broke out in the capital city of Leopold- 
ville. The Belgians agreed to pull out 
of their rich colony within six months. 
But the vast majority of Congolese 
had little what independence 
meant. Only about 40 per cent can read 
or write. Only about 20 persons in all 


since 
year 


least another 


idea 


of the Congo’s non-white millions have 
completed a college education. More- 
over, the Congolese have long been 
bitterly divided by regional and tribal 
rivalries. Their only common ground 
resentment of Belgian rule. 

Many Congolese thought that on In- 
dependence Day they would take over 
not only the white man’s government, 
but all of his possessions as well. They 
were thus surprised when their new 
government made arrangements to re- 
tain key Belgian technicians to help run 











the nation. And, by treaty, Belgian 
officers continued to direct the Congo's 
armed forces. 

The Congo officially became inde- 
pendent on June 30. Within a few 
hours the shaky new government, 
headed by Patrice Lumumba (see p. 9), 
The 25,000 man Congo 
Lumumba 
depended to keep the new nation’s 
tribes in line—defied the cen 
tral government, attacked its Belgian 
officers, and demanded immediate pay 
rises 


faced mutiny 
lese police force—on which 


feuding 


driven from the 
Congolese with bayonets 
reportedly ran_ wild, 
and attacking 

thousands of 


Europeans 
treets by 


were 
Some. Congolese 
homes 

fear, 
Congo in 


looting white 
Seized by 


fled the 


leaving their possessions behind them 


whites 
Europeans panic, 

Demanding the right to protect its 
citizens, Belgium flew additional troops 
into the Congo. Lumumba ordered 
them out. The Belgians stayed 

Next, copper-ric h Katanga province, 
two thirds of the 
declared it was seceding 
Katanga’s provincial 
asked Belgian 


source of 
wealth, 
the new republic 
premier,.Moise Tshombe, 


Congo's 
from 


troops for protection. 
Premier 
tunga’s declaration, 


denounced Ka 
charging it was a 


Lumumba 


Belgian plot to regain control of the 
Congo. He promptly cabled the United 
Nations for troops to Belgian 
aggression,” warning that if the U.N 
didn't help him out, he would turn for 


“resist 
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Congo crisis heightened when Katanga 
province seceded from the new republic. 




















SUMMER NEWS 
ROUND-UP 


Los Angeles and Chicago: Democrats and Republicans 
nominated their Presidential and Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates for the November 8 election. The Democratic 
ticket: Kennedy and Johnson. The Republican ticket: 
Nixon and Lodge. (see p. 18.) 


Paris: Russia's Khrushchev scuttled the long-planned 
summit meeting before it even got under way: (See 


p 10.) 


Havana: The U.S. tightened Cuban sugar imports as 
the island’s anti-U.S. campaign and seizure of American- 
owned property shifted into high gear. (Major article in 


next week's issue.) 


®Leopoldville: The Republic of Congo in Africa won 
independence from Belgium on June 30. As rival tribes 
a U.N. armed force rushed in to choke off 
(See p. 24.) 


mutinied, 
spreading chaos 


® Ankara: High-ranking military officers ousted the al- 
legedly dictatorial government of Adnan Menderes. Tur- 
key’s new top men pledged to remain in the Western 
alliance 


®& Tokyo: Rioters, protesting new Japanese-American se- 
curity treaty, rampaged through Tokyo streets (see next 
page, and watch for major article in Oct. 12 issue). 


® Chile: More than 5,000 persons died and 2,000,000 
were made homeless as a series of earthquakes and tidal 
waves battered southern Chile 


® New York: A crashing left hook from Floyd Patterson 
of the U.S. toppled heavyweight champ Ingemar Johans- 
son of Sweden. A rematch is coming up this fall. 

& Underseas: The U.S.S. Triton, world’s most powerful 
submarine, completed an underseas 84-day, 41,500-mile 
globe-girdling cruise. s 


& Taipeh: Huge crowds greeted President Eisenhower on 
visit to Nationalist China (Taiwan), above, as well as in 
the Philippines and South Korea (see story on next page). 


& Washington: Congress reconvened to wind up busi- 
ness left unfinished before Presidential conventions. Some 
topics under discussion: increase in foreign aid, minimum 
wage rise, and medical care for the aged. 


Atlantic Ocean: “Polaris—from out of the deep to 
target—perfect.” This message heralded the successful 
firing of two Polaris missiles from a submerged sub- 
marine to the target—1,000 miles away. 


Buenos Aires: Nazi leader Adolf Eichmann, wanted 
for gas chamber murders of 6,000,000 European Jews 
in World War II, was seized by Israeli agents in Argen- 
tina and whisked to Israel for a trial next spring. Ar- 
gentina protests “kidnapping,” later agreed to Israeli trial. 


® Miami: A Federal court jury ruled a Miami man died 
of lung cancer as a result of 30 years of cigarette smok- 
ing. The manufacturers were held not responsible. 


® London: England's farthing, worth about a fourth of a 
U.S. cent, was withdrawn from circulation after a 700- 
year existence as the lowliest of English coins. This was 
one summer. news story that excited practically nobody. 








assistance to the Soviet 


Union or to 


troops to enter Katanga province to 


Moise Tshombe declared that 





Communist China. 

The Soviet Union quickly backed 
Lumumba’s demand that the Belgians 
withdraw completely from the Congo. 
Khrushchev even threatened to send 
Soviet troops to the Congo unless the 
Belgians got out. U.S. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter said the U.S. 
would do “whatever may be necessary” 
to keep Soviet troops out of Africa. 

Fearing that the Congo might be- 
come a Cold War battlefield, Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold sought and ob- 
tained permission to send a U.N. emer- 
gency force into the Congo. Within 24 
hours the first troops were patrolling 
the streets of Leopoldville under the 
blue and white U.N. flag. 

Next Harmmarskjold ordered U.N. 


replace the Belgians. Belgium objected 
—saying its troops were there at the 
request of the Katanga government. 
Premier Moise Tshombe supported Bel- 
gium, declaring that the U.N. would 
have to fight its way in. 

In another dramatic U.N. session, 
the Soviet Union again threatened to 
intervene. Finally Hammarskjold an- 
nounced that Belgium had agreed to 
withdraw its troops from Katanga and 
permit U.N. troops to enter. 

As we went to press, U.N. troops 
were keeping the peace throughout the 
Congo. But serious problems remained 
to be solved before a lasting peace can 
come to the new nation. Biggest ques- 
tion mark: Whether Katanga would re- 
main within the Congo republic. 


would be willing to bring Katanga back 
into a loosely-federated Congo of semi- 
autonomous (or self-ruling) province. 
He was supported by Congo President 
Joseph Kasavubu and the powerful 
Abako party of Leopoldville province. 
Even before June 30, the Abako had 
favored a federated Congo instead of 
the tightly-controlled centralized gov- 
ernment favored by Lumumba. 
Kasavubu and Lumumba were rivals 
for the premiership earlier this year. 
When Lumumba’s National Congolese 
Movement (the main political party of 
the Stanleyville region) won control of 
the Congolese parliament in May’s elec- 
tions, Lumumba became premier and 
Kasavubu took the more ceremonial 
and less powerful post of president 


Significant space developments of recent weeks will be analyzed in next week's issue 
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more on the 
watch for week's news 
these Major article 
on the Congo and its problems com- 
ing Oct. 5.) 


ike in Far East 


Successes and setbacks were the twin 
results of a 20,000-mile Far Eastern 
good will tour made by President 
Eisenhower in June. 

The tour included stopovers in the 
Philippines, Taiwan, Okinawa, and 
South Korea, plus Alaska and Hawaii, 


ot the 
Congo, 


republic kor 
next 


review on pages 


the 49th and 50th states of the Union 
A scheduled visit to Japan was can- 
celled at the last moment 
The success: Friendly Philippine 
crowds, estimated at 1,000,000, turned 
out to shout “Mabuhay!” (Long life!) 
as the President the 
streets of Manila, the capital 

In Taiwan, 800,000 people gave 
President Eisenhower a roaring wel- 
come (see photo on p. 25). The Presi- 
dent reaffirmed U.S. intentions of 
continuing aid to the Chinese Nation- 
alist government of Chiang Kai-shek in 
its on-again-off-again aerial and naval 


drove through 








*ASEVER underestimate the power 

of a woman,” goes an old 
saying. And in the Indian Ocean 
island nation of Ceylon a woman has 
again given that saying meaning. She 
is soft-spoken, 44-year-old Mrs. Siri- 
Bandaranaike (pronounced 
see-ree-MAH-voh bahn-drah-nve-kah) 
just the first 
named prime 


mavo 


and she has become 


woman ever to be 
minister of a nation 
she was 
July—a 
eminent 


Draped in a white sari 


sworn into office in time 


Ceylon’s most astrologet 


chose as most favorable 

Ceylon’s new leader is the widow 
of another prime minister, Solomon 
West Ridgeway Dias Bandaranaike 
Known as Banda, he 
Ceylon’s most popular political fig 
ures before his death one year ago 
He Buddhist 
monk who said Banda was support- 
ing Western-style medicine rather 
than Ceylon’s traditional herb cures 

Until her husband's death, Mrs 
Bandaranaike had taken an 
active part in politics. A member of 
one of Ceylon’s most aristocratic 
she appeared content to 

home and for her 
three children. Lik’ some public fig 
ures in the United States, Mrs 
Bandaranaike once said she would 
not accept political office “even if it 
is offered me.” 

But last March she exercised her 


was one otf 


was murdered by a 


never 


families 


remain at care 








Newsmaker 











First 
Woman 
Premier 


womans prerogative and changed - 
her mind. Campaigning for her late 
husband's Freedom ‘Party (which 
had been losing strength since his 
death), she appeared at rallies to 
play records of his speeches. Cey 
lonese crowds cheered Banda’s voice 
enthusiastically. When the ballots 
were tallied, the Freedom Party had 
picked up much of its lost strength 

When elections were called 
for this summer, Mrs. Bandaranaike 
asked to be a candidate for 
prime minister. She agreed. The 
Freedom Party rolled up a landslide 
victory and Mrs. Banda, as she is 
now called, became the world’s first 
woman prime minister 

She also kept the vital Ministries 
of Defense and Foreign Affairs for 
herself. Some skeptical observers 
wondered, however, if she might not 
herself. They 
said her lack of caperience might 
have made it wiser for her to assume 
such broad powers more gradually 

Mrs. Bandaranaike full of 
confidence. “I will carry on my hus- 
band’s program,” she said. He had 
favored strict neutrality in foreign 
affairs, and government control of 
important segments of the economy 
at home 

Throughout the world, women- 
and men—looked to Ceylon to see 
how the world’s first woman prime 
minister would fare 


new 


was 


have over-extended 


was 








war against the Chinese Communists 
who control the “hina mainland 

In South Korea, more thas 1,000,000 
people cheered the President. He was 
hailed as the representative of the 
country which had come to their aid 
when they were attacked by the North 
Korean Communists in 1950 

In Alaska and Hawaii, jubilant thou 
sands greeted the President, the man 
who had signed the bills making both 
territories states 
& The setbacks: Throughout the early 
tages of the trip, the President kept in 
close touch with events in Japan. For 
tens of students 
left-wing labor groups, and Communists 
had been rioting to protest the signing 


ol a 


weeks thousands of 


new Japanese-American security 
treaty and the President planned a visit 
to Japan (see p. 13) 
Unable to the 
Japanese government feared it 
the 
Finally, it withdrew 
gretfully 
Cancellation of the visit was a severe 
blow to U.S. prestige. The security 
treaty, however, was ratified a few days 
the Diet (parlia 


the 
could 


control noters 


President's safety 


the 


not guarantee 


invitation re- 


later by Japanese 
ment) 

In Okinawa, 
American military government since the 
end of World War II, anti-U.S. demon 
strations broke out during the Presi 
dent's two-hour visit. The demonstrators 
who had to be held back by U.S. Marine 
bavonets, demanded that the U.S. aban- 
don its bases in Okinawa and give self 


administered by an 


rule to the islands 

New worldwide reaction from the 
tour: That the U.S. had suffered sharp 
setbacks in Japan and Okinawa, but 
had strengthened its ties with its Philip 


pine, Taiwan, and Korean allies 


Antarctic Treaty 


The U.S. Senate ratified a treaty dedi 
cating the continent of Antarctica ex 
clusively to peaceful uses 

Other signers of the pact—some of 
which already ratified it—are 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile 
France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway 
the United Kingdom, the Union of 
South Africa, and the Soviet Union 

The treaty, in negotiation for nearly 
two years, prohibits military bases, nu 
clear tests, and the disposal of radio 
active waste on the frozen continent 
the 12 treaty nations 
inspection of each other's 
facilities and calls for international co 
operation in the field of scientific dis 
covery 

The treaty had been strongly favored 
by President Eisenhower. 

For background on the treaty, see 
article in Nov. 18, 1959, 


have 


It guarantees 
unhmited 
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IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST. And you choose before you enlist! Here’s a special 
Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass the qualification exams, you 
choose the schooling you want before enlistment. And in many technical fields, Army schooling 
ranks with the world’s finest! Choose from a wide variety of schooling. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. 
Electronics, Metal Working, Automotives, Guided Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Radar & TV— 
many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job—good training and experience pay off for a lifetime!) 
Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 
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Vernon Law, an honorable Pirate 


The Law 


, 


in Pittsburgh 


VERYONE the Law in 
Pittsburgh 
cherish it. 
What kind of Law can be so popu- 
lar? A Vernon Sanders Law. If the 
Pirates win the pennant this year, give 


respects 


They 


love, honor, and 


this great pitcher a double share of 
redit. With his hopping fast ball, sharp 
and Vern is 
tougher than the Marines to beat 


urve, pin-point control 
Ever 
try swatting a butterfly with a baseball 
bat? That's what it’s like batting against 
the Law 

Success couldn't happen to a sweeter 
guy. Vern is so nice you can't believe 
he’s for real. He doesn’t smoke, drink, 
He doesnt argue. He never 
And he ll break an 
irm to help anyone in need 


you find 


wy swear 
sys a harsh word 

Whenever i person like that 
lose to God. Vern 
n elder in the Mor 


omparable to be 


yu just know he’s 
He's 


mon Church. This is 


lives for God 


ing a minister or a priest 

Vern's religious feelings run so deep 
that he contributes 10 per cent of his 
salary to his Church. He also fasts once 


: month donating the monev saved on 


food to mission work 

“I'm not ashamed to admit that some 
times I bow my head and pray on the 
field,” he says. “I simply ask for strength 
to do my best. A prayer may not guar- 
antee everything, but a person 
to be humble once in a while.” 

Do the hard-boiled big leaguers rag 
him for this? Not at all. They call him 


needs 


“Deacon,” but out of respect, not ridi- 
No one in baseball is better liked 
or respected. 

This note from Emilie Mulholland of 
the Pirates’ public relations staff, sums 
it up best: “Vern is everything they 
say he is—one of the finest people you'd 
He's very 
way of life, yet he doesn't 
try to convert everyone to his way of 
thinking. And he'll go right along witb 
clubhouse gags and jokes Everyone re 


cule 


ever hope to meet serious 


about his 


spects him a great deal, and I'm sure, 
underneath, some of them wish they 
had his faith.” 

The big, handsome right-hander was 
discovered at Meridian (Idaho) High 
School. A_ great all-around athlete, he 
won 12 letters—four each in basket 
ball, football, and baseball. But it was 
on the mound that he really shone 

The late Senator from Idaho, Herman 
Welker, saw him pitch one day and im 
mediately tipped off his buddy, Bing 
Crosby, the singer-actor who owns part 
f the Pirates. An agent was quickly 
flown to Meridian. But by the time he 
got there, the Law parlor was full of 
scouts 
sign with the 
Dodgers, when the phone rang. It was 
Bing Crosby asking for Vern’s mom! 
Bing “sold” Mrs on the Pirates, 
and Vern signed for a small bonus 

Like most high school “phenoms,” 
Vern was farmed out to a Class D team. 
He put in three seasons in the “bushes.” 


Vern was ready to 


Law 


None was anything special. Vern’s over- 
all record was just 19 wins against 20 
losses, But the Pirates brought him up 
anyway 

That was in 1950. He 
lost 9 that year, then won 6 and lost 9 
the next. Vern then joined the armed 
Upon returning to the Pirates 
years later, little im 
provement. In fact it wasn’t until 1957 
that winning 10 
and losing 8 


7 i 
won 7 an 


forces 
two he showed 
he became a winner 


The turning point in his career came 
in the summer of 1958. His trouble up 
to this point was that his fast ball just 
wasn't fast enough. The pitching coach, 
Bill Burwell, took him aside one day 

“Look, Vern.” be said, “I hate to fool 
around with a pitcher's style, especial 
ly if he’s been around for some 
But I think I can help you. If 
you might 


time 
you'd 
pivot ar vind a little more 
get more momentum and throw a little 
harder. 

As Vern tells it, “I tried it out against 
the Giants and it worked fine. I think I 
And I've been 


pitching good ball ever since.” 


won my last five starts 

“Good ball” is putting it mildly. Last 
year Vern won 18 and lost 9, topping 
the full-time pitchers in winning per 
centage 

He pitched 20 complete games, just 
one less than the leaders (Sam Jones 
und Warren Spahn). And, as usual, his 
control outstanding. He walked 
mly 53 men in 266 innings, and struck 
mit 110 . 


was 


Words to Live By 


The clean-living, hard-throwing Pirate 
still makes his home in Meridian. “\ 
maybe for Victory) is the family sym 
bol. Besides there are his wife 
Vanita, and his four sons—Veldon Lee 
7; Veryl Edwin, 5; Vance 
and Vaughan, | 

Vern always carries a notebook with 
him. In this little book is a page titled 
"Words to Live By” 
by 


l. “T have never 


Vern 


Aaron, 2 


which Vern lives 
met a man who is 
not my superior at something.” 

2. “A good timber never grows with 
ease; it needs a strong wind and storms 
to give it strength.” 

3. “A 
strong man.” 

4. “Don't be 
rity.” 

5. “will 
all ignorant, only 


discouraged man is not a 


satisiied with medioc 


"Were 
int about 


Rogers once 
were ignor: 
different things.’ ” 

wrong with 


cent of 


nothing 
only 10 per 


6. “There is 
Actually 
the youths are bad, and these 10 per 
cent get all the publicity.” 

A great pitcher, an even greater man 


youth 


that’s Vernon Sanders Law 
—Henman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PORTABLES 

YOU CAN CARRY 
TO THE CAMPUS 


(NIGHT VIEW 


gS Have to be in class bright and early? General Electric's 
new small Trip-Mate travel alarm clock wakes you on the dot! 
Tough leather-textured plastic case. Luminous dial or “Read- 
Easy” lighted dial with special bulb that lasts many years, 


s Take part in sorority chatter while your hair is drying! 
General Electric Hair Dryer lets you walk, talk, hear. Light- 
weight case straps to waist. Dries faster than old-style dryers, 
bonnet fits over biggest curlers. Compactly stored. 


S Heavy date? You'll be real smooth if you iron 
the wrinkles out with this Gencral Electric Portable 
Steam and Dry Iron. Works just like the big brother. 
Convenient open handle. Weighs only 134 pounds. 
gf Wake up or go to sleep to music! New General 
Progress ts Our Most /mportant Product Electric Clock Radio wakes you to music and/or buz- 


zer alarm. Muted Slumber Switch turns radio off within 


G E N ‘ R A L & ig LE CT e | C 60 minute period. Pink or antique white cabinet. 


Genera! Electric Co., Housewares Div. & Radio Receiver Dept. Bridgeport 2 Conn 





New York Lite Presents the 42nd in a Series of Advertisements to Help Guide Young People to # Better Future 


Should you be a Forester ? 


as told to Donald Robinson 


by FREDERICK K. WEYERHAEUSER, Chairman 


T TAKES bulldog courage to succeed as a 
forester. Plus a deep abiding fait 


future 


Every 
lives of sooner docs 
fragile, ie lling into the grou 
rodent may g@ w off its budd cs 
Before the tree attains young maturity, a bear 


may rip away its bark 


nel th 


ing Ofrar 


Disease may strike the 
jestructive insects can 
storm can uproot it 


a blackened corpse 


The forester remics to c 
end with, ar nore ‘ continually to 
pit his screntifx edge and skill against 
what sometimes nsuperable odds 
Even if he wins, he may never see the end 
results of his strus : 1 be 100 years 
intil the trees I grown ta 
enough for logging 

But to the right sort o > are great 
oys in the profession o sstry. Take Jeff 


Harris, a veteran forester Northwest 


Harris was sent into a section of Oregon 
that had been swept by a hideous forest fire 
For miles nothing could be seen but angry 
ashes and the gaunt skeletons of dead trees 


He didn’t despair. The moment entry into 
the area was safe, he organized teams of high 
school boys and with their help hand-planted 


over 14,000 acres with new trees. That was 
in 1940 

flew over the same 
y the fire was visible 
The entire vista i reen with growing trees 


The other day 
section. Not a 


land lookin 
yw mugnty 
} forest come 


Boy, it felt 
green,”’ Harris sa 
happy to think he 
back to life.” 


Protector of Vital Resources 
Foreste ret cy n today in preserving 
this nation yroudest heritage—our 664 
OOO OOD s } 

>. 
Foresters re >t _y men in one of 
the nation important indus 
tries-—timber pri ts. For we should re- 
nembder that | *xist to be used. We 


cts to live 


) 000 acres of for 
area are in mn . we. The federal gov 
ernment, the sti nad oca QOVCTK 
own and harv commercially twenty-seve 
percent, about 132,000,000 acres. The re 
maining 357,000,000 acres are owned and 


harvested privately 


These forests support an industry with no 
less than 1,640,000 employees and a volume 
of $25,000,000,000 a year! Out of the forests 
come the world’s oldest and newest products 
lumber for construction. and furniture; paper 
for printing and 1,000 additional purposes; 


Weyerhaeuser Company. 


cellulose for ammunition, and photograp! 


film; pharmaccuticals; sugar, ethy! alcutol, 
plastics, and countless more 


Many and Varied Duties 


The forester’s part in all this is to 
forests to grow and see that they 
vcd. His function has been well ce 
the scientific management of for 
forest lands 
It's an enormous job. Each forester 
be able to survey forest areas, build 
fletermine the volume of 
estimate how fast they a:c growing 
assignment when millions of tre 
ved. He must supervise the ¢ 


ber, and the reforest on that fo 


He must know treatments for tree « 
and ways to beat back rampagi 
Right now, a tiny killer called 
woolly aphid is sucking the life 
dreds of thousands of beautiful w 


in W ington and Oregon. It's a pa 


But we Mave hope of a solution. Forest 


have found a special fly in Czechos 


Oovakia 
that feeds on these aphids. They've rushed 
them over and set them to work in our woods 
Results have been most cncouraging 

The forester must know repellents for de- 
fending forests against animal damage. He 
must know means of safeguarding forests 
against the hazards of wind and snow. Most 





of all, he must know methods for preventing 
forest fires, and for fighting them if those 
grim horrors get going 


The Need for Foresters 


The demand for qualified foresters is some- 
thing startling. They number 17,000 already, 
and it’s not enough. The forty colleges of 
forestry graduated | ,470 young men last year, 
and more jobs were available than were peo- 
ple to fill them. Approximately 5,000 foresters 
are emploved by the U.S. Forest Service to 
work the national forests, manage forest 
ranges, and supervise recreational facilities. 
More foresters are hired by the National 
Park Service and other federal agencies. 


About 2,000 foresters are employed by 
states, counties and municipalities to run 
public-owned forests, direct fire control op- 
erations, and assist small owners who cannot 
afford foresters of their own 


Then there are the 9,000 or so foresters in 
private industry. They can be found in every 
part of the country, growing trees and profits. 
Because of the nature of their employment, 
their duties tend to be more varied than are 
those of government men. 


Some 200 foresters have set up as private 
consultants, and most are doing very well. 
Eight hundred are engaged in college teaching 


Opportunities for promotion are excellent 
in all ficids. In government service, one gocs 
from timber cruiser to district forest ranger 
and on up to be chief of forestry for a state 
or the federal government 


In industry, within ten years one can be a 
branch forester and have personal charge of 
500,000 acres. From there the next step is 
managing forester with responsibility for 
millions of acres. 


Forestry can also be a stepping stone to 
advancement in other lines, such as sales, 
public relations, administration, education. 


The pay? It is not as high in the early years 
as it is in some other professions. However, 
it should be adequate, especially when it is 
recognized that young foresters are usually 
stationed in small towns 


In the U.S. Forest Service, the salaries go 
from $4,490 to $17,500. State salaries gener- 
ally begin a little above the federal. 


A forester who goes into industry can an- 
ticipate $4,200 to $5,400 to commence. Re- 
search men with graduate degrees will do 
better; they'll begin at $6,000 to $7,500. 
Later on, if they're of outstanding calibre, 
industrial foresters may draw $15,000 to 
$20,000. Successful private consultants can 
carn more. 


Special Rewards 


But the attraction of forestry is not money. 
It is the beauty, physical and spiritual, of the 
outdoors. It is the pleasure of working with 
living things, and the thrill of growing ma- 
jestic trees that may last for generations. It is 
the clean, vigorous healthy life. Look at any 
old-time forester. You'll be amazed at his 
youthful vigor. 


It is the chance to travel. “I never dreamed 
I'd be seeing so much of the world,” a young 
forester wrote me. He'd been working in India 
and now he was en route to Brazil. 


It is the superb sense of comradeship that 
comes from serving with other dedicated men. 


There is a darker side to the coin, of course. 
The work can be hard, dirty, cold, wet, ex- 
hausting. And dangerous. The hours are long 
and irregular. A forester is frequently away 
from home for days on end 


It can be very trying on his family. The 
wife of a forester 1 know gave birth to two 


This forester, dressed in protective clothing, 
is evaluating an insecticide. Through such 
resevirch, foresters find better ways to con- 
trol tree diseases and insect damage. 


children in the past seven years, and her hus- 
band could not be with her in cither case. He 
was off fighting fires. 


“I didn’t blame him,” the poor woman 
said, “but I sure missed him.” 


Living in a small town, miles from any- 
where, with limited recreational facilities, 
can be very hard, too. So is the constant 
shifting from one post to another. 


The question arises as to how you can tell 
if you have the makings of a future forester. 


You should have a deep love for nature and 
the outdoors. You should have a strong phy- 
sique and enjoy roughing it. You should be 
the sort of a lad who keeps his head in emer- 
gencies. 


I'm thinking here of a forester who was 
ringed in by a raging forest fire. He didn't 
panic. He buried himself in the ground until 
the fire passed overhead, and escaped un- 
scathed. 


Certainly, each prospective forester must 
have a generous stock of patience and opti- 
mism. He should be able to get along with 
people, and express himself well on his feet. 
He'll be doing a lot of public speaking to 
conservation groups. He must be a keen stu- 
dent, especially in the sciences. 





DID YOU KNOW... 


. foresters are the key men in one of 
the nation’s largest industries—timber 
products? 


. a forester’s opportunities for promo- 
tion are excellent, and, with experi- 
ence, his pay can be very substantial? 


. forestry colleges graduated nearly 
1,500 men last year, yet the number of 
jobs availavle was much larger? 











College Essential 


At least a four year college course is now re- 
quired to become a forester. Anyone planning 
such a career would be wise to study as much 
mathematics and English in high school as 
possible. Not long ago, the University of 
Washington conducted a survey to see why 
some forestry students failed to graduate. 


In almost every instance, it was due to in- 
adequate preparation in mathematics and 
English. 


Does this profession have room for women? 
A few, perhaps, in the research laboratories. 
In the main, it’s a man’s job. Over the course 
of the past fifty years, many girls have en- 
rolled in the University of Washington's 


‘i Len 
As part of his scientific management of 
forests, the forester must supervise the cut- 
ting of timber so as to make the most effi- 
cient use of these important resources. 


College of Forestry. Only two ever succeeded 
in graduating. Neither is still practicing 
forestry. 

They have done the next best thing. They 
married foresters. 


Booklets Available on Other Careers 


This article on a Career as a Forester is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet, “Planning a College Education.” 
Check booklet you want below, and mail cou- 
pon today. 
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YK Science in the News 


BY THE EDITORS OF SCIENCE WORLD 


Oxygen from “Cooked” Meteorites? 


Within the next decade, man hopes 
to rocket to the moon and explore its 
mysterious Getting him there 
of But 
keeping arrives, 


may be 


surtace 
a mapor challenge 
alive, he 
an even greater problem 


1S, course, 


him once 
The moon is believed to be a “dead” 
It probably has no atmosphere, 
water, or life of any sort. Because there 
is no atmosphere to absorb and diffuse 
the radiation from the sun, the moon has 
no dawn and no dusk 
During the da the surface 
temperature of the moon soars to about 
214°F the 
boiling lunar 


iunal 


higher than 
In the 
temperature 


two degrees 


point of water 
surtace 


plunges to about 243°F 


night, the 


moon s 
below zero 
because there is no air blanket to con 
the heat the 


luring the day 


tain absorbed by moon 


1 
Carefully designed space suits ould 


‘ct moon from these 


But 


ilso will have to 


pioneers ex 


live 
breathe 
pr »blem \ 


paceship could carry huge tanks 


temperature to 


means another 


n. But what would happen if 
nks spring a k > W 
plorers be ou 


Not necessar ly YY s 
New York University 


rentists 


These scientists 


working on a research project for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, have discovered that some 
meteorites can be “cooked” to produce 
oxygen for breathing 

Stony all 
shapes and sizes whirl through space 
These 


If a fragment enters the Earth's atmos 


and metallic fragments of 


fragments are called meteoroids 
phere, the heat of friction against the 
Ai this 


a meteor 


air causes the fragment to glow 
point, the fragment is « alled 
If the fragment hits the surface of the 
Earth, it is called a meteorite. About 
90,000,000 meteoroids enter the Earth's 
Most 


atmosphere every 24 hours are 


onsumed 


The 


by friction 


here to 
ward off space debris. About 5,000 tons 
pelt its 24 


according to recent calculations 


moon has no atm sp 


#~ meteorites surface each 
hours 
meteorntes 


So there are probably nany 


lving around on the moon. 
of every meteorites 


the 


Nine out ten are 


believed to be of stony variety. A 


| 
stony meteorite consists mainly of stony 


naterials and a few particles if 

About 36 
sts of oxygen 

How can this oxygen 
Kurt Kom if New 


Dr 
versity has fou that 


iron 
per ent 

— 
unlocked? 


York Uni 


if hunks of 


he 


Your Driverless Car in 19757? 


de : 


% . 
This could be your driverless car in 15 years—controlled automatically 
by devices buried in the road. You'll just relax while electronics steers, 
regulates speed, and prevents collisions. From your car radio, a recorded 
voice will tell you of approaching intersections, road hazards, service 
areas. It probably won't be in mass use until 1975. Reason: high cost 


. 


Stony meteorite are heated to 1,832°F., 
with hydrogen present, the oxygen will 
“cooked” 
three to four pounds of oxygen were 
off 100 pounds of 
meteorite 


be out. In early experiments 


given by heated 
If stony meteorites were heated to 
3,240 


would 


: higher temperature—say about 
F.—about 15 pounds of 


off. Dr 


1s enough 


xvgen 
Komarek 


oxygen to supply 


be giver estunates 


that this 
the daily needs of five men. 

Some day—or some century—a colony 
#f earthlings may establish itself on the 
moon under a plastic roof, like an up 
l lo this 


supply of oxygen 


wh bow! give colony 


initial tons of 


meteorites uuld be heated in ar 


powered furnaces shipped to the moon 
“ locked from 


Once the oxygen is unlo« 
the meteorites, it could be used overt 


und over again. Human beings breathe 


" xygen and breathe out carbon di 


mice. Green plants—in a process « alled 


ph yttosynthesis breathe in” carbon di 


xide and 


Ct « 


water, and “breath out” oxy 


yurse, there are no green plants 
*] 


1¢ moog. However, moon pioneers 


om 


uld take along tanks of algae 


ints—to mvert carbon diox 


‘ 
AYyaEenN 
} 


slony bec 
be a 


list of 


| 
i moon mes sei 
critica! 


imiy expedi 


xygen must 


¢ supply 


Balloons vs. Cancer 


B illoons 


' « 
Cmuisiot ire 


coated with photographi 
loot 


helping aoctors diagnose 
stomach cancer more accurately 
Before a ball 


tiny 


yon is used on the pa 


tient, a amount of phosphorous 
32. which is radioactive, is injected 


into 


ibsorb 


his body. Malignant cancer tissues 


a much greater amount of this 
phosphorous isotope than surrounding 


normal 


tissue 
Then the balloon, coated on the in 
le with photographic emulsion, is in 
serted in the patient's stomach at the 
There it is inflated 
iwtainst the stomach 
} the 
the emulsion 
the 
radioactive phosphorous After six hours 
the deflated 
and the emulsion developed. Dark spots 
tissue. 


f a long tube 
it presses 
At 


touches cancerous tissue 


: 
points where balloon 


is acted upon by emissions from 


balloon 1s and removed, 


on emulsion indicate cancerous 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 


Ansco makes results surer under any condition! 


Take Ansco All-Weather Pan... this superb film. And an Exposure Index of 32 makes it ideal 


black-and-white snapshot film is guaranteed! You 
get results that satisfy in rain or shine or a new 
roli free. Isn’t it great to know that you’re using 
a film specifically designed for picture taking in 
any weather? And don’t forget these other famous 
Ansco films... 

Super Hypan® Film. Super-speed (E. I. 500) black- 
and-white film that offers crisp, brilliant quality 
with fine grain performance. If you can see it, 
- you can shoot it on Ansco Super Hypan. 


Anscochrome® Film. Color snapshots are now 
easier and more colorful because of this superb 


for use under bright-light conditions. 


Super Anscochrome Film. World’s first super- 
speed color film, (E. I. 100). Now you can take ex- 
citing color shots without cumbersome lighting 
equipment. Doesn’t it make sense to use Ansco film? 


Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


AOVANCED Pr COTO PROOUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IW HIS PrCTVeES 





write 
pletes 
question. 

_a. Which of the following men was 


HNN 


COLD WAR 
On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements or questions, 


which best com- 
answers the 


the number 
the sentence or 


the Communist leader during 
the Russian Revolution of 1917? 
. Nikita Khrushchev 
. Vladimir Lenin 
. Karl Marx 
. Joseph Stalin 
. none of these 
. Which of the following nations 
is not regarded as pro-Soviet? 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
8. Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
>. none of these 
4 program which sought to help 
war devastated countries of 
Western Europe by granting 
them economic taid is known as 
1. NATO 
2. the Truman Doctrine 
3. the United Nations Rehabili- 
tation Program 
4. the Marshall Plan 
5. none of these 
Two countries which were 
helped by the U. S. to resist 
successfully Communist control 
are 
1. Greece 
2 


“urkey 
and Switzerland 
3. Yugoslavia 
vakia 
4. Austria and Hungary 
5. none of these 
Which of the following events 
took place most recently? 
failure of summit meeting in 
Paris 
. U-2 plane incident 
8. death of Stalin 
withdrawal of Eisenhower's 
invitation to visit Tokyo 
four-power occupation ot 
Berlin 
The “spirit of Camp David” is an 
expression applied to a meeting 
between 
. DeGaulle and Eisenhower 
2. Eisenhower and Adenauer 
3. Khrushchev and Chou En-lai 
. Eisenhower and Khrushchev 
5. none of these 
‘Co-existence” is a policy which 
calls for 


and T 
Sweden 


and Czechoslo- 


. the kind of neutralism prac 
ticed by India 

. peaceful relations between 
communism and capitalism 

3. surrounding the Soviet Union 
with friendly states 
economic but not military 
victory of communism over 
capitalism 

5. none of these 

Which of the following pairs of 

countries are not allied by one 


or more post-World War Il 
military pacts? 


1. Russia and Red China 

2. United States and Canada 
3. West Germany and France 
4. Britain and Italy 

5. none of these 


CAMPAIGN 1960 


. During which of the following 
periods was the first national 
nominating convention held? 
1. 1750-1800 
2. 1801-1850 
3. 1851-1875 
4. 1876-1900 
5. none of these 
The youngest President of the 
United States was 

. James Monroe 
2. James K. Polk 
. Theodore Roosevelt 
. Woodrow Wilson 
none of these 
Which of the following 
ments is true about the major 
party candidates for President 
and Vice-President in 1960? 
1. Their home states are east of 
the Mississippi River 
2. None of these men 
reached the age of 50 


tate- 


has 
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. Each of them has served in 
the U. S. Senate 
4. All of them were announced 
candidates for the Presi- 
dency in 1956 
5. none of these 


—d. The plank in the Democratic 


f 


platform which aroused the most 
controversy dealt with 
. civil rights 
. public housing 
8. Federal aid to education 
. national defense 
5. medical care for the aged 
At the Republican party con- 
vention, the leading spokesman 
for the conservative wing was 
1. Barry Goldwater 
2. Richard Nixon 
3. Thruston Morton 
4. Nelson Rockefeller 
5. none of these 
Which of the following is paired 
incorrectly? 
1. Kenned, —Massachusetts 
2. Republican convention--Chi- 
cago 
Democratic 
Angeles 
4. H. C. Lodge—U. 
sador 
5. L. B. Johnson—Senate minor- 
ity leader 
President Eisenhower did not 
seek another term in office be- 
cause 
1. He is above the Constitution- 
al age limit of 70 
2. National polls showed he 
might not win as many votes 
as Nixon 
3. The Constitution bars a third 
term 
4. Khrushchev’s personal attacks 
made it unwise that he run 
5. none of these 


READING A GRAPH 


convention—Los 


N. ambas- 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 


if it is true, an “F” 
“NS” 


if it is false, and 
if there is not suffcient infor- 


mation in the graph on which to base 
a com lusion 


1. 


1959 the consumer 
almost 25% 
1947-49 pe- 


In January 
price trend 
higher than in 
riod 

The consumer price 
steadily between April 
and June 1960 

The consumer price trend peak 
for the period shown was 
reached in April 1960, 

A major reason for the rise in 
the consumer price trend since 
April 1959 was the rise in the 
cost of food. 


was 


trend rose 
1959 


5. Between January 1959 and June 


1960 the consumer price trend 
rose less than 2% 





It’s the greatest! 


Zenith’s new smaller pocket radio has the 
biggest tone ever in any radio of its size! 


Biggest speaker ever in a radio so small! 8. All-new Zenith AC/DC table radio— 
Richer iller tone at all volu levels only $19.95*! Enjoy long distance recep- 
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Wake up to music on this all-new C. New Deluxe Zenith portable Stereo! 
Zenith clock radio! Snooz-Alarmt timer lets Sets up in 


< seconds! Detachable, front- 

icat nap without ove rsleeping calls you mounted remote speaker can be placed up 
up to 5 times alter you shut off alarm! to 15 feet from unit 
Sleep Switch tur 


i-speed automatic 

radio off automatically changer. 2 Zenith quality speakers, full 

Long distance AM radio, AC only. In _ rich stereo sound. Slim luggage styling in 

white, charcoal, yellow or keige. The Noc- brown and off-white. Easy to carry. The > 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Clear Them Fast! 


THAT you see is only the top of 
VW a pimple. The real trouble is 
inside, because a pimple is actu- 
ally a clogged, inflamed pore. That 
is why Skin Specialists agree that 
the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective treatment, is 
the Clearasil action which brings 
the medication down inside pimples 
... where antiseptic and drying ac- 
tions are needed to clear them fast. 


How Clearasi!l works to 
clear blemishes fast 


Gets inside biemishes. 
Keratolytic’ action dis- 
es aflected pumple cap 
logged pore can clear 
rck and active medica- 
tions can ect down inside 
No other type medication 
ovides thw vital action 


Stops bacteria. Anti 
Ppt action penetrates to 
wer infection, stops 
rowth of bacteria that can 
, and spread pimples 
ve nflammation. En 
irages quick growth of 
healthy. smooth skin 


3. ‘Starves’ biemishes 
Ou-absorbing action works 
to dry up pimples fast and 
remove the excess oil that 
can « pores and ‘feed 


pum pies Helps prevent new 


putbreak, keep skin clear 


SKIN-COLORED . +. 
Hides Biemishes While it Works 


CLEARASIL ends embarrassment of pim- 
ples instantly while itworks fast to clear 
them up. It is greaseless, stainless, pleas- 
ant to use. 

Floats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ 
out with normal washing. Guaranteed 
to work for you or money back. In tube 
69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting lotion squeeze 
bottle, $1.25 (mo fed. tax). At all drug 


counters. 


JUDY SULLIVAN, Student, School 
of Nursing, Cambridge, Mau. sya: 
“I cried when I saw those pimples on 
my face. I'd been asked to the Mili- 
tary Ball and | was sure they'd never 


go away in time. A friend suggested 


Clearasil and it worked wonders! My 
skin was clear by the night of the 


dance! 


Doctors’ tests pr-ve Clearasi! will 
work for you. In tests by Skin Spe 


cialists on more than 300 patients, 


9 out of 10 cases of pimples were 


completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLeanasi 


Guaranteed to work for you 
money back 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 
2 weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL, 
send name, address and 15¢ 
to Dept. TL-9 (for tube) or 
Dept. LM-9 (for lotion) 
CLEARASIL, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Expires 10/31/60. 


Largest - selling because it really works 


or 


Forum Topic . . . No! 


Continued from page 15) 


President Eisenhower himself appar- 
ently came to the conclusion it is not 
That is why he announced publicly in 
Paris, on his arrival for the Summit Con 
ference in May, that the U.S. had stopped 
the U-2 flights and that they would not 
me’ resus d 


4. Let's not test tempers and risk war, 
but test intentions and gain peace 
through the United Nations. 


‘Instead of locating Soviet rocket sites, 
we ought to be locating Soviet inten 
tions,” writes Norman Cousins, editor 
f the Saturday Review. Instead of test 
ing tempers, he says, the U.S. ought to 
be testing Soviet policies 

There are few Americans who would 
juestion the fact that the Soviets have 
deliberately kept the Cold War a hot 
affair. But the United States would be 
better able to swing work opinion to 
its side if it refused to Piay the Soviet 
game and. instead, devoted still more 
effort to a search for peaceful solutions 
to world problems 

Some persons have suggested, for in- 
stance, that the United Nations super 
vise whatever intelligence-gathering ac 
tivities a country deems necessary for 
After all, the U.S., the So 
viet Union. and 80 other nations have 


its security 


joined the U.N. for the specific purpose 
of using it as a means of settling inter 
national disputes peacefully 

There have been times, of course, 





when the Soviet Union has sought to 
thwart majority wishes in the U.N 

there have also been times when 
the Soviets respected U.N. resolutions 
Why not seek to build on this? 


| 
| Consider, for example, that this sum 
| 


| mer the Soviet Union threatened to in 
| tervene in the Congo crisis—but did not 
|when the U.N. stepped in. Let's also 
| remember that for nearly four years, a 
| U.N. military team has patrolled the 
Gaza Strip between Egypt and Israel 
| and prevented hostilities there 
Why. then, couldn't the United Na- 
| tions gather strategic information from 
all countries and make that information 
ivailable to all member nations for their 
mutual safety? 
The U.N. intelligence-gathering teams 
| could be made up of representatives 
from different lands—just as U.N. mili 
tary forces are made up of soldiers 
from many lands. They would make sure 
1 potential aggressor could not engage 
in large scale military actions secretly. 
| There is no question that the United 
| States and the free world must keep, its 
| defenses strong in the nuclear decade 
of 1960. But it must find ways to do so 
that do not run the risk of provoking 
an atomic war. Spying is not one of 
those ways 





Forum Topic... Yes! 
(Continued from page 16) 


from 300 miles up. Soviet satellites may 
also be capable of the same feats. Thus, 
in time, the “open skies” plan urged by 
President Eisenhower in 1955 may be 
come a reality without formal Soviet 
agreement. Perhaps then the “risks” of 


peacetime spying will lessen 


4. The adverse effect of one spy in- 
cident should not deter us from safe- 
guarding our very existence. 


If any criticism can be made of the 
American side of the U-2 incident, it 
can perhaps be made of the timing of 
the flight before the Summit Confer- 
ence (and there are two sides to that! - 
or of the way in which our Government 
handled the news of the plane's being 
shot down—but not against the U-2 
flight itself 

Such a learned political analyst as 
Walter Lippmann has stated that our 
Government erred in releasing contra- 
dictory statements first denying, then 
admitting the flight. But Lippmann in 
sists that spying is necessary—and “as 
long as the world is as warlike as it has 
been in all recorded history, there is 
no way of doing without spying.’ 

Just a day before the ill-fated | 2 
flight a Soviet fishing trawler was 
spotted in an area off the U.S. where a 
U.S. submarine was about to test fire 
our new Polaris missile. Photos taken 
by a U.S. Navy blimp showed the 
trawler was loaded with electronic ma 
chinery hardly regulation equipment 
for a fishing boat but perfect for track 
ing a missile firing pattern! 

Khrushchev has even hinted that he 
knew about the American U-2 flights 
long before the May 1 flight was shot 
down inside Russia—in fact before his 
‘good wil!” visit to the U.S. last year. If 
so, why didn’t he protest earlier? 


Some p litical analvsts believe the an 
swer lies in internal Soviet political prob 


believe Khrushchev merely 


lems. They 
‘used” the U-2 incident to divert atter 

tion from an internal Soviet crisis. Some 
sIso sav he ised” it to break up a Sum 
mit Conference from which the Soviets 


did not expect to gain any concessions 


from a solid free world alliance 


If such analyses are correct, then 
Khrushchev's fuming and fussing ove 
the U-2 was just so much propaganda 
aimed at frightening us 

The U.S. and the free world must 
convince the Russians that such “scares” 
will not deter us. So long as the Com 
munists threaten the peace and security 

f the free world—by open or veiled 
threats, by “rocket-rattling” or by se- 
crecy—the only course open to us is to 
use spying where necessary to protect 
ourselves. Any other course would be 
suicidal. 





ELECTED! 


By a landslide . . . the new Esterbrook “101” Fountain Pen! Now, 
a different type of cartridge pen. It carries 2 cartridges in the barrel 
—one is a spare, so there’s no need to run out of ink. 


32 points in its favor! Every point custom-fitted to a different 
handwriting personality. Choose your personality ...choose your 
pen point . . . choice of 32 pen points in all! 

Bound to move to the front of the class with its smart styling 
and good looks—plus— your choice of 5 smart colors. Red, green, 
blue, gray and black. Squeeze-fill available, too! 

$1.95 is the low price of the Esterbrook “101” Renew Point 
Fountain Pen . . . so there’s no opposition to the fountain pen 
budget this year! Get on the Esterbrook bandwagon . . . pick your 
pen and pen point now! 


© 71.95 
Other Esterbrook 


*T.M. The Easterbrook Pen Co 





THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 














man so odor-free 
a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! | 


&TRIG's the new deodorant 
designed especially for men! 
TRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration ali day! 
& TRIG protection builds for 
hours after you roll it on. 
That’s staying power! 

{> TRIG has a clean smell and 
a neat roll-on applicator. __ 
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BUPFERIN®, VITALIS*, IPANA® 


Election 1960 


By David Freedman, Benjamin Franklin High Schoo!, New Orleans, La. 
® Starred words refer to political personalities in the present election campaign 
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First name of Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President 

He's the governor of New Jersey 
You need it to row a boat 

Important to a golf game 

There's lots of this at the beach 
Arnold Palmer is a golfer 
abbr.) 

Native of Saudi Arabia 

Fasten together 

Governor of California 

Keats’ ~ 
Editor ( abbr. ) 
Female sheep 
“Is there a 
(abbr. ) 

“The und the 
by Edgar Allan Poe 

. Man Out 
Home state of No. 1 Across 

Home state of GOP Presidential can 
didate (abbr 

Or not 

You can get one from the summer sun 


to a Grecian Urn.” 


in the house? 


Pendulum 


You and me 
J Edgar Hoover is its chief ( abbr.) 
Stuart Symington is Senator from 

{ abbr 
Loafer (slang 
Democratic Presidential 
(first name and middle initial ) 
Spoil or disfigure 
Send out or throw off 
Very long period of geological time 
Divide or separate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's first Adminis- 
tration was called the “ 


candidate 


. Lhave, he 
. Delicate or soft 


nat Rockefeller, Governor of 
New York 


Deal.” 


Hill, Senator from Alabama 
but the lonely heart.” 

Father slang 
Either 
Electronics Technician (abbr.). 
; . Verily!” 
He fiddled while Rome burned 
First name of Kennedy's campaign 
manager 
Top of head 
“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the of their party 
Before ( prefix) 
Be in debt 
Put two and two together 
Republican Presidential candidate 
Former candidate Stevenson 
“The 
sword 
Black and sticky 
Horse feed 


Loud noise 


is mightier than the 


He lost major primaries to Kennedy 
first name ) 

Dislike intensely 

Republican national chairman 

Senator from Kentucky 


also a 


Four is the of two plus two 


Friend or r 

Small hotel 

Third month ( abbr.) 

Sen. Humphrey is from - 
(abbr. ) 

Sen. Kennedy's home state ( abbr.) 
Baseball player Williams 
Good friend 

Us. 

Not she 
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Looking 


Listening 


Each fall brings dozens of new TV 
shows, all of them planned to give you 


will 


ming 


pleasure. Some wil] succeed, some 
fail. Take a look at this list 


shows | } 


f uper 
and see whether you can predict 
the hit ‘60-61 


whic h mes Vv il] be 5 of 


The big 


ert more new ¢ 


> Comedies trend is to com 


ly medy shows 
But 
Milton 
re al one who'll have a 
hell just be MCing 
Bowling series. The 
situation com 
you ll see eter Lind 
Healy in Peter Loves 


ral 


wr cone dians 


| for seve years 


will be 


Haves and Mas 

Mary bout a sl 
( uple ind their pl 
My Three Son the 
favorite Fred MacMurray will 


in his first TV series, a 


bus SS Marri d 


ABC's 


long-time movie 


yblems. In 
ippear 

wer 
three The 
m CBS. will fea 


7 
small-town 


‘ | 
1 wid 


} 
strugg r to br boys 


Andy Griffith Shou 
ture the comed 
sheriff - editor - undertaker - mayor 
Hunter will star in NBC's Bachelor-at 
Lara Two unusual shows 


ire ABC's 
The Flintstones, an cartoon 


up 


hat as a 


animated 


series for adults (and any children who | 


want to watch) about a pre historic 
family; and CBS’s snooping show, Can- 


did Camera Eddie Albert 


Dorothy Collins as chief snoopers. 


with and 


> Adventure and Western. Outlaws, on 
NBC. will feature true stories of West- 
ern bad men. Klondike NBC. 
tell the adventures of four pros- 
pectors for gold in the Yukon. ABC's 
Hong Kong will use the Chinese city as 
a background for adventure yarns. CBS’ 
Route 66 will folk 


their way across 


also on 


will 


, 
yw two men who work 


modern America, to 


see what trouble they can stir up. NBC's | 


The lron Horseman will tell of the early 
days of railroading. 

> Drama. The 
dramatic schedul 
Temple Show, on Sundays over NBC. 
Other new additions are CBS’ The Wit- 
ness, in which a “Committee of Inquiry” 


chief addition to the TV 


will investigate famous criminals of the 
past; ABC’s National Velvet, the story 
of a young girl and her steeplechase 
and The Barbarians, on NBC, 
Jack Palance starring in stories 
the ancient Roioe 
Carthage. Under a new policy, the GE 
Theatre, an old stand-by on CBS, will 
use works of famous writers, among 
them William Faulkner, Budd Schul 
berg lessamyn West, and William Inge 


horse; 
with 
and 


from days of 


Tab 


is the new Shirley | 


> News and Public Service. A signifi- 
cant development in this important cate- 
gory is ABC’s plan (still tentative) to 
do a series of documentary dramas based 
on Sir Winston Churchill's. memoirs of 
World War HU. CBS’ Tomorrow will 
show how science and technology will 
affect our future. One of NBC's major 
projects in this area is The World of 

the 


person each program 


standing for a different famous 
Expe dition! will 
take you to remote parts of the world 
each week via ABC. Omnibus wil] prob 
ably NBC after 


noons, with the same format as before 


return to on Sunday 


and Alistair Cooke again as host 


_ SCHICK 
SAFETY 


RAZOR WITH 8 IMPORTED 


STEEL BLADES 


SWEDISH 


Instant 


Sha Ut 
gy 


= 
y, 


irritation- save money, too! 
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>» Specials. Here are some that are 
already in the works: “The Debbie 
Reynolds Special,” on ABC. Julius Cae- 
sar, on CBS 
speare’s play, adapted and directed by 
Orson Welles. Macheth. on NBC a 
Hallmark Hall of Fame offering. star- 
und Judith Ander- 
NBC the 
ypera by a voung 
Leonard Kastle 

D tlar | } dent on CBS d 
starring Jackie Gl ison 

Well. 

that's the 
it look to you? 


a modern version of Shake- 


ring Maurice Evans 
son. “Brigham Young,” on 
world premiere of an 
American 
“Million 
| 


play 


composer 


subject to change. of cours« 
IV view from here. How does 
Dick KLEINER 


- Combination Offer! 


Instant 


‘ 
/ 
/ 
' 
! 
' 
\ 
\ 
‘ 


Colgate’s Lather .....77¢ 
Colgate’s Brushless ..73¢ 


NOW! shave your 
tender zone without 
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Can't Fool Her 


An old lady checking into a hotel 
complained to the bellboy who was ca 
rying her luggage. “I refuse to take a 
tiny room like this with no windows 
and no bed and not even a telephone in 
it! You can’t treat me like a fool just 
because I don’t travel much. I'm going 
to complain to the manager immedi- 
ately.” 

“Madam, 
your room 


the bellboy said, “this isn’t 


This is the elevator.” 
Joe McCarthy 


a 
Swingline 
stapler 


no bigger 
than a pack 


American Weekly 





Including 1000 Staples 


A do-it-yourseif kit in the palm of 
your hand! Unconditionally guar- 
anteed, Tot makes book covers, 
fastens papers, does arts and 
crafts work, mends, tacks...no end 
of uses! Buy it at your stationery 
or variety store. 


Swingline Cub stapler,$1.29 


Swingline: me. 


Long Island City, New York, N.Y. 








i" i"Tops, don't miss. i i"Good. 
i Fair Save your money. 
Mii “INHERIT THE WIND (United 
Artists. Produced and directed by 

Stanley Kramer.) 


Stanley Kramer, who made such 
thought-provokers as On the Beach and 
The Defiant Ones, has come up with 
another first-rate Inherit the 
Wind is based on the stage play by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, 


m the records of the 


drama. 


which was based 
Scopes trial. In this famous trial, which 
took place in 1925 in Dayton, Tennes 
see, a schoolteacher was accused of 
teaching the theory of evolution, in 
a State law; opposing ea: h 
case were two legal giants 
tf the William Jennings Bryan 
and Clarence Darrow In the movie 
Dick York plays the teacher. His fi 


(Donna Anderson), the daughter 


violation of 
other in the 
lume 


“ances 


of a Fundamentalist minister, tries, to 


pe rsuade the teacher to recant when 
she learns that Matthew Harrison Brady 
the great politic al 


Fundamentalism, 


based on Bryan), 
orator, champion of 
and thrice-deteated candidate for Presi 
going to 
But things pick up for the young teach 


dent, 1s prosecute the case. 
er when one of America’s leading law 
Henry 
agrees to defend 


Drummond 


yers, the agnostic 
based on Darrow), 


I he 


made doubly exciting by the 


him. courtroom proceedings are 
magnih 
cent performances of Spencer Tracy 
and Fredric March as the two opposing 
lawyers 


Skillfully 


the canny Darrow 


underplaying the role of 
Tracy is M emingly 
quiet and relaxed as he sets the trap 
for his opponent. If March seems to 
give a better performance, it is because 
the Bryan role is more flamboyant. The 
script’s dialogue is brilliant, and these 


" 


Spencer Tracy, Fredri 


two actors make the most of it. They 
are supported by a fine cast that in- 
cludes Florence Eldridge as Brady's 
wife, Gene Kelly as a cynical reporter, 
and Harry Morgan as the judge. 

Although by no means giving the 
final word on the Darwinian theory, the 
courtroom scenes are somewhat biased 
in stressing the superiority of reason 
oyer faith, and they omit any discussion 
of the philosophical origin of man. But 
the film’s purpose is not to settle Dar 
win or theology—it is a plea for a 
man's right to make his own judgments 
And as such, it is an outstanding movie 
in the best American tradition 


i" 1 THE FLUTE AND THE ARROW 
(Janus Films. Produced, directed and 
photographed by Arne Sucksdorff.) 


Beautifully photographed in Bastar, 
India, this*fine semi-documentary deals 
with the Murias, a primitive tribe with 
strict taboos and high standards. In its 
depiction of a thrilling leopard hunt 
the film uses many symbols, particular 
ly that of the flute representing tender 
und that of the bow and 
fight against 
predatory animals. But the focus is on 
one hunter, Ginju, a brave young man 
the tribe becaus 
his woman is a Hindu; it is Ginju who 
kills the leopard, the symbol of evil 
Don't miss this extraordinary film 

—Pumir T. Hantune 


Hess ind love, 


arrow representing the 


who is banished by 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy { Musical Mu Deru 
Animated (Cartes | Western w 


vallant Hours (D 
Masters of the 


“i Pollyanna (D); ¢ 
Bells Are Ringing (M); 
Congo Jungle (Y) 


“vv Time Machine (D); Song Without 
End (D); Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
{(D); Mountain Road (D); Flame Over 
India (D); Sergeant Rutledge (D); Unfor 
given (D) 


Last Days of Pompeii (D); Lost World 


D); Ice Palace (D) 


Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D); 
Prisoner of the Volga (D). 


’ “ti 


« March, and Harry Morgan in Inherit the Wind. 
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New releases coming your way. . 





Hard-cover Books 


Operation Noah, by Charles Lagus. 
A spirited report on the animal-rescue 
work carried out in the Rhodesian val- 
ley in Africa which was flooded by 
the building of the Kariba Dam. The 
author helped a Northern Rhodesian 
ranger and his assistants in the danger- 
ous work of moving elephants, impala, 


civet cats and other animals from the | 


islands where they were marooned by 
rising waters. Illustrated with 32 pages 
of photographs. (Coward) $4. 


Good Digging: The Story of Archae- 
ology, by Dorothy and Joseph Samach- 
son. Here’s a fine introduction to archae- 
ology, the scientific study of the material 
remains of past human life. The authors 
discuss the development of the science 
and its value to us, and relate stories 
of dramatic archaeological discoveries— 
and frauds, Illustrated. (Rand McNally) 
$3.50. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(one volume), by Mark Twain. Here 
are two old friends between new cov- 
ers. Don't dismiss them as “children’s 
books”; they're masterpieces that com- 
bine adventure and humor and finely 


drawn characters. This new edition has | 


an introduction by Mark Twain's daugh- 
ter. (Platt & Munk) $2.95. 


Paperback Books 

* Alone, by Richard E. Byrd, Admiral, 
U.S.N. In one of the greatest accounts 
of human courage and endurance, Adm. 
Byrd records the five months he spent 


in complete isolation at Advance Base, | 
a tiny hut far south of Little America. | 
Danger, deprivation, and death were | 
the famous explorer’s constant enemies. | 
Only through fortitude and almost super- | 


human determination did he survive the 
long Antarctic night. (Ace) 35¢. 


*Shane, by Jack Schaefer. Here's a 
great Western that is already a classic. 
No one knew where the stranger in 
black came from, or where he was go- 
ing. They only knew that his name was 
Shane—and that he was dangerous. 
When tension between the homestead- 
ers and the ranchers in the valley ex- 
ploded, inevitably Shane found himself 
part of it. (Bantam) 35¢. 


wA September, 1960, Teen Age Book 
Club selection. 


Makes your haircut fit your head! 


No matter how you like your hair cut—you'll look better 
when you use Short Cut. This new, non-greasy hair groom 
adds body to the hair fibers, makes your haircut fit your 
head. Keeps hair neat all day—and helps condition your 
scalp into the bargain. Takes about 2 seconds a day, costs 
© fast .50 pius tox 


Qld Spice SHORT CUT 


SHULTON 
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BALTIMORE COLTS’ UNIFORM 
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MACGREGOR- NFL 
YOUTH GRID EQUIPMENT 


Think of it! You can wear an honest-to-pro 
football uniform, tailored after the. ones 
worn by your favorite NFL team or player! 
What a way to start this season! 

MacGregor, tailors to big leaguers in all 
sports for years, has a terrific set, en- 
dorsed and approved by the National Foot- 
ball League, for young gridders. Every NFL 
team is represented; you can get the uni- 
form of your favorite, detailed right down 
to helmet stripes. An attractive gift box 
makes it perfect giving at any time. 

And MacGregor hasn't forgotten the big- 
ger kids. Complete uniforms—heimet with 
ace guard, shoulder pads, jersey and 
pants — of playable equipment, approved 
by the NFL, are available. Two big-time 
styled footballs round out the assortment. 
See the MacGregor-NFL youth equipment 
at your MacGregor dealer's today. Suit up 
with the pros this season! 





The’ MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A. 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


TOU'RE FLYING high on the 

wings of a new school year—and 
it’s great to be back, isn’t it? By this 
time, you're well into the swing of 
being a high schooler. You know that 
scholarship is important; that it’s the 
master key to many doors you'll face 
now and in the future. But scholar- 
ship cannot stand alone. 

What you learn by participating 
in school activities and spending time 
with your family and friends is also 
important. Moments of frantic activ- 
ity seem to be a part of high school 
life. But moments of complete relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment are necessary, 
too. You know that problems are 
going to arise during this year—in 
school, with family, friends, dates. 
Be prepared to meet them and you'll 
have a whole year of high flying! 


Q. I wasn't in many activities last 
year and would like to be more active 
this year. How can I get started? 


A. Are you a would-be actor, singer 
journalist, tennis player, or chess cham 
pion? If so, there’s probably a school 
club or team just for you! If you're not 
an avid fan of any particular hobby or 
sport, who knows what new interests 
and abilities you may discover by join 
ing a new activity! 

Most schools have a variety of extra 
curricular activities. The important con 
sideration, right now at the start of the 
year, is not to get carried away and be 
a “joiner.” Joiners join everything—and 
then they don’t have time to contribute 
anything to any of the groups. Flitting 
from activity is a waste of 
time. You do a service to no one—not 
even yourself! 

Be selective—find out as much as pos- 
sible about the different activities avail- 
able in your Find out which 
ones you like. Your friend Sally may not 
be at all interested in painting scenery 
for the drama club, but this may be 
your real “forte.” Try to get a balance 
of interests. ,If your class schedule is 
filled with science and math courses, 
maybe you'd enjoy the music apprecia- 
tion club or the debating team 


to activity 


school 


Once you ve joined a club, be willing 
to work for it. Show your interest and 
your en.ausiasm by supporting all its 
activities and volunteering to contribute 
You're going to 
and 


your time and energy 
be making new 
what you can do and what you enjoy 


friends learning 


doing 


Q. Last year | didn't date much and 
l just hate the thought of another year 
with an empty date book. I have lots of 
friends, but the boys just don’t seem to 
ask me for dates 


A. Before yéu feel unhappy about a 
lack of dates, consider some of the pos 
sible explanations. You 
why Joe always seems so friendly but 
has never asked you out. Could it be 
that he would like to ask you for a date 
but hesitates because you always seem 
to be involved with a large number of 
friends? Sometimes boys don’t ask a girl 
out simply because she is not readily 
available—or because she doesn’t seem 
interested in dating. Have you, perhaps 
assumed an “I'm not interested in dat 
ing, anyway” attitude? 

Whether you're at school, going for a 
soda, or watching the football team 
practice, don’t always be with a group 
of girls. A boy can walk up and chat 
with two or three girls—but he won't 
face a whole battalion. Be friendly and 
natural with boys—the “eager” look of a 
date-hunter is readily detected and vio 
lently disliked by practically everybody 

Since you have many good friends 
why not show your interest in having 
fun by giving a party? It may be just 
the remedy you need to fill that empty 
date book. Fall is a perfect time for all 
kinds of parties. If you don’t want yours 
to be elaborate, invite some of the gang 
over for a record session, to cook hot 
dogs over an open fire, or for a hot 
chocolate after the game. Invite an even 
number of boys and girls, but don’t pair 
them off. All of your guests will realize 
you enjoy their company and when the 
next party comes along, they'll think of 
you! 


may “ onder 


QO. I have never gotten good grades 
and just can't seem to do better. 'm a 











A Mehelestic Magacines carta 
"This semester I'm toking up 
math, history, and Don Hepkins.”’ 


junior this year and would really like te 
improve. Am I just stupid? 


A. It's unlikely that you're “just stu 
pid.” Many factors can be involved in 
poor school work. How’s your health? 
Do you eat the right foods and get 8 to 
10 hours of sleep every night? If not 
no wonder you get groggy and lose in 
terest during your classes 

If you really want to improve your 
grades, you need to be alert and inter 
ested in class. Write down the assign 
ments and know exactly what work you 
have to prepare. Seek extra help from 
teachers when you need it. Do home 
work when it’s assigned and hand it in 
on time 

Get as much studying done during 
the day as you can. Some day in study 
hall, look around at the different study 
habits of your friends. Some of them 
will be reading intently, others will be 
staring blankly at the wall or walking 
aimlessly up and down the aisle. There 
are many things which you can do 
during free time after school, but there 
is little you can do in study hall. If you 
don't study, it’s a complete waste of 
time. Often those who think they are 
having the best time by “goofing off 
aren't having fun at all—they’re just 
spoiling the good times they could be 
having once their work is done 

Set up a regular study schedule at 
night to finish the rest of your work 
You'll enjoy your free time much more 
if you know all your work is done. Let 
organization be your motto. You'll sur 
yourself by getting homework 
done better and faster—and with more 
time left for the other things you enjoy! 


prise 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, scheol, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have atiswered 
in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: Gay 
Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 
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“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St... New York 36, N.Y. 





A personal beauty calendar will remind 
you of daily and weekly beauty duties 
Most useful when placed on your bed- 
room mirror, where you're sure to see it 


dar 
day 


matter I 
O. What's the 
‘ 

this fall? 


A. The 


suite flexible abou 


fashion 


Beauty duty No. 5—a soothing soapsuds 
facial, Remove the day’s soil from face 
and neck vith a soft complexion brush 
Rinse well; splash skin with cool water 


nt teeth for the rest of vo 
wearing braces 
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worth every minute of it! 
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A Pert Shirt 
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Beauty Duties 


My Beauty Calendar 
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What's the use of having a clean face, 
if you apply powder with a soiled puff? 
Either use disposable quilted cotton 
squares or else wash puffs frequently 
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JEFF CHANDLER, Exciting Motion Picture Star 
“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair 
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_ Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
Lise Ue with today’s liquid gold Halo 
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Halo completely! Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses away 
» quickly, thoroughly . . . revives the satiny sparkle of your hair 
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and leaves it blissfully manageable. Get today’s Halo Shampoo! 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 
with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS KNOW HOW 
TO READ BEHIND THE HEADLINES? 


The headlines each day announce fast-breaking election news, 
national controversies, world developments and problems 
These events will affect the lives of all Americans. But with 
so much news—where is the student to begin? How is he to 
see that current affairs do matter—unless he can probe beneath 
the surface and grasp the essential meaning and relationship 
of events? 


One great help is for the student to have his own current affairs 
magazine. And it should present the news clearly, objectively 
. fill in the background needed for intelligent evaluation. 


This is why thousands of social studies teachers turn to SENIOR 
Scuo.astic—the classroom magazine that puts current affairs 


in perspective for students 


Information, of course, is not enough. In Sentor ScHOLastic 
students learn to weigh and analyze events . . . discuss issues 
with critica] judgment . . . compare and resolve conflicting 
points of view. Senion Scuo.astic’s entire program is shaped 
to the purpose of preparing active, intelligent citizens for 
tomorrow. 

Read the following pages for an outline of this year's features 


on national and world affairs, American values, science, people 
in the news, citizenship and guidance. 





Y ELECTIONS: 1960 


This year’s election campaign is one of the big stories Senior 


ScuHo.astic will cover in depth the candidates, campaign 


maneuvering, party platforms, essential background informa- 


tion, post election review 


BATTLE PAGE—Each week during the 
campaign, the national committees of 
both Republican and Democratic parties 
will participate in a debate on major 
campaign issues. Exclusively prepared 
for Scholastic, the Battle Page encour 
ages classroom debate helps bring 
students closer to the issues and the elec 


tion campaign 


AMERICA VOTES—This big September 
28 Special Issue gives your students the 
background and perspective they need 
to understand our electoral system. In 
valuable for election study and post- 
election review, AMenica VorTes in- 
cludes 


Biographies of Candidates 
Records of Past Elections 
Comparison of 1960 Platforms 
Voting and Registration Details 
Colorful Election Maps and Charts 


LATEST NEWS—Each week, concise,fast 
reading news pages will report latest 
developments of the campaign with 
capsule background summaries in 


“What's Behind It.” 





Y WEEKLY FEATURES 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK: A pro-and-con discussion each 
week of a major issue in the news. Stimulates independent, 
critical thinking vital for citizenship in a democracy 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS ARTICLE: Objective coverage—and analy- 
sis in depth—of major national news events and problems that 
will face the new President, the new Congress and our 50 
states. 

WORLD AFFAIRS ARTICLE: Key areas in international affairs 
explored each week, with balanced coverage of politics, eco- 
nomics and national cultures, illustrated with dramatic, topical 
photos. 

MARCH OF EVENTS: A review of late news at press-time. Con- 


cise, objective reporting of eac h week's major events, with spe- 


cial background coverage for each story 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS: Interesting and significant new de- 
velopments in science, and how they apply to the social 


studies. 

AMERICANS AT WORK: Basic princ iples of economics, drama- 
tized for teen-age readers through case studies from recent 
news 

TESTING PROGRAM: An objec tive test on material in each issue 
—ready to use and easy to score. Also two 40-minute review 
tests each semester 

GUIDANCE AND RECREATION: Popular student features on 
sports, radio-TV, “Boy dates Girl” advice, career planning 
records 





Y THE AMERICAN IMAGE 


@ Is America suffering a slackening in the moral fiber of 
her people? 
@ Have we lost our sense of national purpose? 


@ Do we show tendencies toward soft living, superficial 
“status seeking” and materialism that run counter to our 
spiritual and cultural -heritage? 


These are some of the questions that will be explored in Senior 
SCHOLASTIC’s new series on the “American Image.” It is de- 
signed to focus students’ attention on our direction and destiny 
as a nation, and to evaluate our moral preparedness for world 


leadership 


This series grew out of the widespread comment and in- 
terest expressed by students and teachers following three 
Senior ScHOLastic articles last spring on these topics 


COMMENTS BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 


“I think it is good that you have written about the condition 
of America’s values in order to make people think—so that they 
can reorganize their life in a better way.”—Albany, Oregon 


“Congratulations for speaking out on a subject which is gen- 
erally ignored by the American public—and almost completely 
by today's teen-agers!” —Clarksburg, W. Va 


“If more articles like this were written, I believe many people 
would realize the necessity of a great effort so that some day, 
in spite of our easy way of living, we would again become a 
nation worthy of our forefathers.”—Santa Monica, Calif. 


“Your articles on America’s values are stunningly realistic and 
brought to my attention the hypocrisy of some of America’s 
present ideals.”—Monroe, Michigan. 





“ 3 MORE SPECIAL ISSUES 


In addition to AMerica Votes (September 28), Senion 
ScHo.astic brings you three other big special issues that have 


permanent reference value for your students 


U.S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL 
Oct. 19), Your Key to Understanding 
the News. 1960-61 edition packed with 
background data and vital facts about 
each region of the world. National re 
sources, population, religion, the U.N 
summary of recent events eight 


pages ot maps in color 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 8) A concise, prac 

tical guide to career plunning and future 
education—including latest information 
on job opportunities, scholarships and 
free career pamphlets available to stu 
dents 


CONGRESS AT WORK (Feb. 22) A study 
of the new 87th Congress, its members 
ind the problems they face. In addition 
to showing party lineups in the new 
Congress, feature articles will explain 
the committee system, how a bill be 
omes a law, a typical Congressman's 
day, the work of lobbies and pressur 


groups 





M FREE TEACHING AIDS 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—The special 
Teacher Edition of Senior SCHOLASTIC is 
sent free with ten or more subscriptions. 
The only weekly news magazine for the 
teaching profession, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
reports significant education news in the 


United States and abroad . . . provides 


a complete weekly teaching guide for 

Sentor ScHOLasTicC, with lesson plans, 

summaries of articles, discussion ideas, 
assignments. Other features include book reviews, and “Tele- 
guides” for planning classroom programs around outstanding 
TV shows. 


1960-61 WORLD NEWS MAP-—Up-to-the-minute, full-color 
wall map (34” x 44”), free with each order for ten or more 
copies. The map shows all new nations and boundaries, in- 
cludes inset enlargements of Europe, the Middle East and 
Far East 











ORDER SENIOR SCHOLASTIC TODAY! 


Fill out the attached card and return it today. Mark your order 
“tentative” if you're not sure of the number of copies you will 
need. You may revise a tentative order later, without obliga- 
tion . . . you'll be billed only after your order is final. 


Senior Scrorastic is published weekly during the school year 
(30 issues). Subscriptions: Five or more copies to the same 
address—70¢ per student per semester, $1.40 per year. Fewer 
than five subscriptions sold on an annual basis only, $1.50 each 





STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOK (Number 2, for grades 
10, 11, 12)—This easy-to-read, 48-page handbook 
helps train students to use library resources, read 
maps and charts, take notes, write reports and 
term papers 


MEETING THE TEST—Now in handbook form, a 
special series of articles on standardized tests, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Educational Test- 
ing Service. Vital information about College 
Boards, aptitude tests, scholarship qualifying 
tests, etc their purposes, what they measure 


what they mean 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS— Regularly 
priced at 35¢ each, these valuable handbooks are 
available to subscribers at just 10¢, after a final 
order has been entered each in a quantity up 
to the number of semester subs« riptions, or twice 
the number of school-vear subscriptions 








SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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pocket- size editions through CAMPUS BOOK CLUB. 


WHAT IS THE CAMPUS BOOK CLUB? Throug power of ollege-bound students, and 
the Campus Boox Cus. students may t books t park the interest of students who 
tain and own a wide selection of outstar sav they don't like to read 

ing paperbound boo Included are 

world’s great classi rrent best. FREE DIVIDENDS. Twice each school year 
elling books to s1 pple ent class study members are offered free dividends, om 
reference works drama and poetry ce book for each five bought during the 
lections anlks challenge the semester an exciting stimulus to in 


reased reading! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS 


CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


LITTLE WORK FOR THE TEACHER. A Campus 
Boox C.vs is organized so that, in most 
lasses, students run it themselves with 


Please send complete information on hov little or no work on the part of the teacher 


to start a Campus Boox Crivs, including 
free student materials and teaching aid 


No cost or obligation, of course FREE MATERIALS! 


Teacher's Nase EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START A 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL 


choo . 
‘ . Colorful, illustrated materials make it easy 


to tell students about the Campus Boox 
Crivus*to show a class secretary how to 
run the Club. Materials include reviews of 
forthcoming selections, full book annota 


tions for your tse 
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